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Agriculture of Scotland and England, By H.| 
[For the New-York Farmer and American} 
Gardener’s Magazine. ] 

Mr. Eptror,—In your number for 
March, p. 70, is a letter on Scotch husband. 
ry, containing some statements as to which! 
readers may think differently. After read- 
ing it, any one might believe that.good farm. 
ing was universal in Scotland, when, in fact,| 
it extends over a few of the southern districts} 
only. It would be about as reasonable to} 


dale cart-horses have evidently and recently 
been formed by the introduction of English 
cart-stallions. The same is true as to their 
husbandry where it is good. Ima London 
paper, called the Country Times, is a letter 
from Mr. Blaikie, dated Holkham, April 16, 
1830, setting this matter in its true light. No 
doubt Mr. Blaikie has national feelings, but he 


purpose than the oft told tale of the Lothians 
and Dumfriesshire. Mr. Blaikie’s words are : 


«The Lancashire farmer is in error in term- 


method of growing quicksets. 





is also a lover of truth, which is more to the) 








| 
| 


instance, as before mentioned, and are then 
introduced to the southern districts, where the 
Scotch system of husbandry is frequently 
talked of as something superlative. ‘That is 
literally the Norfolk system, modified and 
adapted to the soil and climate of the north. 
This remark is, | admit, not courteous, but it 
is just, and will not give offence to liberal- 
minded men.” Mr. B. was for some years 
steward to that exccllent farmer and man, 
T. W. Coke, of Holkham, Norfolk, England. 





; 
} 
} 


He is a native of Scotland, a superior and 


ing the ditch and bank fences the Scotch/||thoroughly practical mau, who has published 
It is purely |jvery little, but all good. 


This is more than 


call improved short-horns or Hereforis, as is!| Norfolk, and was practised here long before||can be said of many agricultural works, such 
often done here, the English breed, when, in {lit Was introduced into the north, Scotland is||as those compiled-by Dickson, Sinclair, and 
‘lindebted to Norfolk for many of its best hus-|!Loudon, which, to a practical man, are lite- 


fact, there are many varieties in England, 
and some very inferior. Senex speaks of the 


. . - . | 
Ibandry practices—for instance, pair of horse;jrally useless. 


Loudon’s Encyclopedia of 


' . . . . ! . . 
husbandry of Scotland as superior to. that of ||ploughing, the culture of turnips as a field crop, ||plants is a capital work ; thanks to such men 


all other countries, except Holland and the} 
Netherlands. ‘This tale of Flemish husband-} 


en believe it without inquiry, but is sufli-| 
ciently answered by Mr. Boswell, in the Ed- 
inburgh Quarterly Journal of Agriculture,| 
Vol. 1, p. 189. Their implements and live! 
stock are very inferior. Mr. B. says the best!| 
farming he saw out of Britain on the large! 
scale was in Flanders, near Waterloo, but. it! 
is clumsy and performed with very defective! 
instruments. What good work is secn is! 
spade work, mere gardening. ‘The same 
may be collected from Radcliffe’s work on 
Flanders. Any one who goes to Scotland 
may see bad husbandry in various quarters. 
Between Berwiek and Edinburgh the road 
lies through the Lothians, where is much 
good husbandry, but also many crops full of 
weeds. Mr. Coke, of Holkham, many years 
sinc, praised their turnip husbandry as equa/ 
to any he ever saw, but said that he found) 
their grain crops foul with weeds. From! 
Edinburgh to Glasgow is much wretched! 
country; where it is farmed, you sce bad| 
fences, immense thistles, and ragwort on grass! 
lands, with charlock or wild mustard, and 
other weeds, among grain crops. From Glas- 
gow to Hamilton and Lanark is much bad! 
farming. ‘he same towards Paisley ; in fact,| 
a stranger who has heard those boasts of good! 
farming, looks for it in vain in many parts of; 
Scotland. As he turns south and crosses the 
border, he cannot help being struck with the} 
change in the aspect of the country. Much! 
good stock is reared in Scotland for sale, and 
immense droves of Galloway and Highland 
cattle are continually sent southward. These, 
with some from Fife and Argyleshire, are pe- 
culiar to the country; but if a man, after! 
hearing or reading of Ayrshire cows, and 
Clydesdale horses, goes to the fairs of Glas- 
gow or Rutherglen, he will see that Ayrshire 
cattle are the short-horns of the north-east of 
England, bred down to the climate and _ soil 
of Scotland: and an excellent variety they 
are. He will see that all their best horses 


| 











are of English origin, and that the Clydes: 


ments of a similar nature. This is account- 


ages subsisted between the two countries. 


thence towards the south and west. 


green crops, the drilling of corn, raising| 
ry has been so often told by amateurs, that||quickset hedges, and many other improve-|| 

JH. can justly call Loudon’s Encyclopzedia of 
ed for by the intercourse, consequent upon the!/Agriculture and Horticulture useless, when 
great corn and cattle dealings, which has for||they are principally composed of opinions 
It}and practices of the most enlightened and 
lis remarkable, that improved practices, ori- | practical operators, 
leinating in Norfotk, seldom diverge from!|/have undergone all those improvements which 
They |the most diligent inquiries and researches 
are generally adopted in the north, in the first.;could make.—[Kp.] 


ithe alternate course husbandry of white andj\as Lindley and Sowerby. H. 


Remarks.—We can hardly perceive how 


His late editions, too, 
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ing. By James D. Woopstve. — To the 
Editor of the New-York Farmer, and 
American Gardener’s Magazine. 

Sin,—t have recently invented and 
tested what judges esteem a 
provement in the harrow. 
a revolving evlinder, containing 45 feet, 
which is revolved by a power obtained from 
the wheels of a eart, to which tt is with ease 
attached and detached. In addition to the 
harrow, there is a convenience for sowing 
the grain in front of the cart, by supplying a 
hopper, from which it is conveyed into a 
sieve, so constructed as to distribute it from 
wheel to wheel. The cylinder harrow in the 
rear of the cart effectually covers the grain. 
Attached to this is another cylinder used as 
a roller. From the above it will be perceiv- 
ed that [ can of a truth affirm, that I can sit 
in the front of my cart, under a canvas co- 
vering, sow the grain, harrow and roll it in, 
without exposure to the sun, leaving the 
ground without any impression of the horses’ 





valuable im-! 
It consists of] 
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feet, my own feet, or the cart wheels. 

You will perceive by the crossing of the 
band, that the cylinder has a counter motion to 
that of the cart wheels, making 12 revolutions 
while the wheels of the cart make one. 

Rrrenences.—AA, the cart ; B, cylinder ; 
C, shaft on one side, with a power to elevate 
or depress the cylinder; DD, chain-band ; 
EE, the V groove-wheel; F, do. do. on the 
end of the cylinder ; H, the end of the sieve ; 
I, the roller. ‘The hopper is inside the front 
of the cart, and not seen. 

Highly competent judges have approved 
of the machine, and [| think the advantages 
great. Iam advised by Mr. Van Kleek, of 
your State, who has witnessed its operations, 
to exhibit itat Albany, before Mr. Van Rens- 
selaer, and other patrons of agriculture in 
that vicinity. This I shall do as soon as I 
conveniently can. 

It is my determination to dispose of only 
a half or fourth of a right to a state, until it 
shall recommend itself to the public.  A\l- 








though the invention has been patented by 
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me nearly a year, yet I have not heretofore! 
brought it into any notice, having been de- 
termined to perfect it as far as possible be- 
fore exhibiting it. 

Your very obedient servant, 
"James D. Woopsrpr. 

Washington City, D. C., May 9, 1833. 
Remarks.—We think very favorably of) 
the above, and hope farmers will show al 
prompt disposition to favor the inventor, who, 
we understand, devised the plan and super-| 
intended the work of placing the colossal) 
statue of Washington on the summit of the, 
Monument in Baltimore.—{ Ep. ] 





Murrain and Scab in Sheep. By Carto. 
[For the New-York Farmer. ]} 

Mr. Frerr,—Take half an ounce of gum | 
gamboge, one ounce of saltpetre, reduce to} 
fine powder, mix with them two quarts of| 
charcoal in powder, and three quarts of com.| 
mon salt; mix all intimately together. This} 
preparation given once or twice a week to} 
sheep, in lieu of common salt, will, I believe, | 
be found an effectual remedy against murrain| 
and scab; and to cattle, will obviate many dis-| 
orders to which they are liable. To hogs, 
mix a pint to a barrel of swill once in two or| 
three weeks ; it will prevent most of the dis-| 
orders to which they are subject. 


} 
| 
| 


CarRLo. | 


September 12, 1832. 
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Suggestions relative to Farmers’ Work: for dune. | 
By the Eprror. 

This is the month in which the farmer} 
should look about, and see what nature is do-| 
ing for him. If indications imply that the} 
boughs of fruit trees are soon to be bent to-| 
wards the ground with the weight of the grow-| 
ing fruit, he will look into his cellar and see 
that none of his barrels and hogsheads be- 


come destroyed for the want of a little atten-|| 


tion. If the timely showers and genial 
warmth of the sun have made the meadows} 
to wave with the green grass, then he will! 
sharpen his scythes and engage in season the} 
sturdy, the industrious, and the temperate arm 
to swing them. Ifthe grain is of a healthy! 
green, even, and free from the destroying in-| 
sects, he will prepare his mows, his cradles, 
and make other preparations. It is not suffi-| 


cient to manure and prepare the ground well, |, 
| 


to sow carefully, and to cultivate diligently, 
but the reaping must be done in season, and 
the crop well secured. Every preparation, 
therefore, should be made in time. 


Pasturtinc.—Pasture grounds should be! 
divided, not only forthe superior and addition-| 
al food that is afforded grazing stock, but be- 
cause it enables them to obtain the requisite 
quantity in a much less time, thus enabling; 
them to avoid long exposures to storms, to} 
burning heat, and to the tortures of flies.| 
Cattle and horses, like the human race, re-| 
quire time for repose and sleep. | 





SHape.—Pasture will go further and stock| 
will thrive faster when there is a good shade} 
of easy access. ‘They are not only refresh-| 
ed, but the digestive organs would, we should} 
suppose, perform their functions more natu- 
rally when the body was free from the pain, 
inflicted by flies, as well as that arising from| 


the intense rays of the sun. ||for flesh wounds, signed Stephen Palmer, to 


Hay Maxine.—The object in curing hay || 
13 to keep it from fermenting when in the saan 
or mow, and to preserve as much as possible} 


its sweetness and its juices. 


|} 
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disapprove of spreading the hay, but recom. 
mend it to remain to dry a little in the swarth, 
‘and then not to spread it, but simply to turn 
\it over. “Others advise to scatter it about im- 
mediately, and rake and get it into the barn 
ibefore the leaves are so dry as to crumble. 
‘The latter, we think, is the correct way when 
the weather is very fine. Both of the above 
practices imply that the grass should not be 
‘left to become sun burnt, dry and hard. In 
‘case the hay is not perfectly as dry as it should 
be, mix with it, when mowed away, last year’s 
hay or straw. Under all circumstances sprin- 
kle from four to eight quarts of salt to a ton 
of hay. This is considered to increase its 
ivalue at least one half, and even four times, 
say those who speak from experience. By 
ithe use of salt, hay may, asa general rule, not 
run half the risk of being injured. 

Wasuine anpSuearine Surer.—lIfsheep 
can be washed immediately after a storm, it 
can be done better, and there will be a great- 
er probability of having ‘uninterrupted drying 
|without dust until the wool is fit for shearing. 
|The coarse soiled wool about the thighs and 
docks should have been cut off a few weeks 
|previous, to have kept the wool cleaner, and 
ithe udders of the ewes from becoming sore. 
‘Care should be taken in driving, and catching, 
land handling them, particularly if they are 
\full and fat. Ifthey are fed on good pasture 
ithey should remain in the pen or yard some- 
time, to alleviate the suffering arising from their 
confined situation. Mortification often takes 
iplace from bruises in fat sheep. Instances 
have occurred in which valuable sheep have 
died in the operation of shearing, from being 
fleshy and full, and from suffocation. When 
turned out into the fields, there should be shade 
to protect them from the burning heat of the 
sun, and from storms. Many of our best 
| breeders of sheep advise water to be accessi- 
‘ble at all times. 
| Corn.—Some farmers disapprove of the 
juse of the plough in tilling corn on the ordi- 
nary soil for this crop, because it breaks and 
lexposes its roots to the sun. They recom- 
|mend as a substitute the cultivator, or, as some 








farmers call it, the plough-harrow, which does 


jnot ridge the ground. Cuttin out the very 
feeble plants, and thinning those hills that have 
|in too many shoots, are recommended by good 
|farmers. 

CarerPILLars.—These should be carefully 


||watched and destroyed on their first appear- 


‘ance, as well as later in the season. Some 
shoot them, others, with a long pole, having 
jtow or rags around the end wet with spirits of 
jturpentine, swab them off. 





Botts and Founders in Horses. By Caro. 
[For the New-York Farmer, and Ameri- 
can Gardener’s Magazine. ] 

Mr. Fierr,—|! have noticed in several 
|papers, and in your New-York Farmer for 
April, sundry communications on the subject 
of Farriery, and among others one recom- 
mending fish brine for botts in horses. This 
is undoubtedly good, but not better than beef 
brine, pork brine, or even salt and water. It 
is the saJt that kills the botts, and this salt 
should be scoured out by some physic ; but [ 
notice one recommending a mysterious cure 





wit: 1 oz. of green copperas, 2 0z, of common 
salt, 8 oz. of West India molasses, 4 oz. of 
spirits of turpentine, 2 oz. white vitriol, 2 oz. 





[June, 


Now, | apprehend that this mysterious 
cure might as well have remained a secret, 
and that a_poultice of corn meal or bran, wet 
with warm water, would be found much better. 

Another recommending alum for founder 
has drawn my notice. We all know that 
alum is a powerful astringent—that founder, 
in recent stages, is an inflammatory disorder, 
and alum would be more likely to increase the 
fever than to abate it. Alum would be likely, 
also, to produce costiveness. No prescrip- 
tion should be used without submitting it to 
some person who knows the virtue of medi- 
cine; and I venture nothing in saying, that 
the above prescriptions are absurd, and will 
be pronounced so by all who know the ope. 
rations of copperas or alum. 

Yours, &c. 

April 20, 1833. 


Caro. 





Bugs in Peas—Destroying Canada Thistle. 
By A. K. B. [Forthe New-York Farmer, 
and American Gardener’s Magazine. ] 

Mr. Eprror,—I have for some time 
thought of writing something for your pa- 
per. [| would ask some questions for my 
own information, and that of others in this 
vicinity. First, respecting the bugs in peas 
—whether the egg of the insect is in the pea 
when it is sowed, or whether the pea is stung 
when in blossom, or after it is matured ? 
Why are peas, sowed in this part of the coun. 
try, always buggy, whether we sow them 
pure or not? If we get them 40 miles west 
of Albany, pure, and sow them, we are sure 
to have them buggy. Does the time of sow- 
ing make a difference? If so, what month 
is best—April, May, or June,—or is it in the 
season ! 

Second, A question most important to the 
agricultural community at large, respecting 
the subduing of Canada thistle. Many at- 
tempts to destroy them have been made with. 
out success. In a few instances they have 
been cut down and have disappeared. This 
shows that they can be subdued, if we knew 
the method. Is there a certain time in the 
year, a particular month, or day of the month ? 
In what state should the thistle be? I have 
tried mowing them, at different changes of the 
moon in different months, and in different 
states of the plant, but without success ; | 
tried pulling them out by the root after a rain— 
I ploughed them down—but all to no purpose, 
they still continue to increase. I once suc. 
ceeded. I salted my sheep upon the spot : 
determined that they should eat them, I cover- 
ed the plant completely with the salt all over 
the root. It is now twelve years since I did 
this, and I have never seen a thistle upon the 
spot since. As I kept no account I cannot 
tell why I conquered them, and have not been 
able to do it since. It was not the salt, be- 
cause | have repeatedly tried throwing brine 
upon them to no purpose, 

Would it not be an object for some person 
who has leisure to try a bed of them, if he 
even spent six months in the year, and cut 
one down every day and labelled it, and kept 
a memorandum of the exact time and state in 
which each plant was cut down? He would 
be conferring a great benefit upon the com. 
munity by letting the result of his experience 
be known. I, for one, would be willing to pay 
liberally to obtain the information, and I pre- 
sume every farmer would who is troubled with 
this noxious weed. A. K. B. 

Schaghticoke, May, 1833. 








Some farmers'lof linseed oil, and 1 oz. of oil of vitriol. 


Remarks.—We hope some of our corres- 
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1833.] 


pondents will answer the queries of A. K. B. 
So many methods for destroying the Canada 
thistle have been given—methods that have 
been so variously and partially successful, 
that it is difficult to give any one that can be 
relied on. Mowing them two or three times a 
year, just before a rain—ploughing the ground 
well—sowing potatoes broad-cast, and ,cover- 
ing the ground from twelve to fifteen inches 
with straw, are among the plans recommend- 
ed? The straw will prevent all vegetation 
from growing except the potatoes. If the 
efforts for destroying this thistle insure a pro- 
fitable crop at the same time, it is reasonable 
to hope there may be some general move- 
ment for this object among farmers.—[ Ep. ] 





New-York State Agricultural School, connect- 
ed with Hamilton College. By the Eprror. 

It has often been remarked, that one cause 
why we, as a nation, have not gained greater 
celebrity in literature and science, is the multi- 
plicity of our collegiate institutions, dividing the 
patronage of the pubiic to so great a degree that 
but comparatively few of them can be said to 
do any thing more than to exist. To sustain 
them in being exhausts the resources of the 
trustees, and is the object of thought, care,| 
and anxiety of those who instruct and preside. 
There are, in this state, five chartered col- 
leges, besides others ranked among this class! 
of our learned institutions. Al! the patron- 
age now divided on these five, if concentrated 
on one, would enable that one to assume a 
standing that would accord with the acquired 
and increasing greatness of the state, and to 
which we could direct the foreigner, and suf- 
fer no mortifying apprehensions about the 
comparisons he might make between it and 
those of his native country. It is very easy 
to account for the multiplicity of these institu- 
tions in our country. Divided into twenty- 
four locally independent states, the legislature 
of each is petitioned by the various religious 
denominations for the endowment of a col- 
lege more or less under their respective in- 
fluence. These, supported by the local inter. 
ests of the different sections of a state, have 
often been successful in the erection of Jarge 
commodious buildings, which appear exclu- 
sively for the accommodation of the studious. 
ly intent spider, and for the occasional sports 
of a wandering grimalkin among the quad- 
ruped occupants of the learned halls. 

It would seem, therefore, expedient to agi- 
tate the subject of obtaining one of the colle. 
ges already in existence for the contemplated 
agricultural school, or having the two so con- 
nected that the present purposes of the col- 
lege may not only be preserved but promoted, 
and important facilities given to the objects of 
the agricultural community, [Hamilton Col- 
lege is in the village of Clinton, Oneida coun- 
ty, and eight or ten miles from Utica. If we 
were calied upon to locate a state agricultu- 
ral'school, we could recommend no location) 
more eligible than that of this institution. It 
is geographically central, and equally so in 
reference to the population, The buildings 
are of stune, built in the most substantial man- 
ner, and sufficiently spacious to accommodate 
three or four hundred students. ‘They stand 
on an eminence about a mile from the village, 
commanding a most beautiful and extensive 
prospect of the rich valley of the Mohawk, 
and of the distant mountains that give rise 
to the Black river. The farms adjoining the 
college grounds could unquestionably be ob- 
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every variety of soil and aspect which would 
be desirable. 

It will be recollected by our readers that 
the State Agricultural Society petitioned the 
Legislature at its last session for the appro-, 
priation of the sum of $100,000 for the estab. 
lishment of a school and an experimental| 
farm. 
the petition were as follows. (See New-York 
Farmer, Vol. VI. p. 84.) 
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Deduct the sums for school buildings and 
furniture, and there will be a saving in ex- 
pense of $26,150. Apply the other sums 
for the purposes specified, and the 7,500 to 
increasing the present library and apparatus. 
Laying aside the estimated annual expenses 
in the petition, we should have the farm and 
shops conducted on the principle that their 
proceeds pay the salary of the manager, the 
gardener, machinist, and for the labor of the 
students ; and that the additional professors 
and teachers obtain their salaries in the same 
way as others do—from the income of the 
college. Deducting $26,150 from $57,550, 
there will remain only $31,400, as requisite 
jtoform one of the most splendid literary agri- 
cultural institutions on the globe—an insti- 
tution that would soon become the pride and 
boast of our country, and that would, in the 
train of events, raise the American, and espe- 
cially the New-York farmer, to a pre-emi- 
nence to which none of other countries could 
aspire. ‘To meet contingencies, let the above 
sum be increased to $40,000, which can be 
obtained from the Legislature much easier 
than $100,000, and which, expended as we 
suggest, will be more certain of accomplish- 
ing the ends in view, and produce a far great- 
er amount of good. 

In case the experimental farm is connected 
with the college, it will be requisite to substi- 
tute some studies more intimately connected 
with agriculture for those much less so, for 
the agricultural students. Many colleges and 
universities adopt this principle in the requi- 
sition of their studies. ‘The society should 
have a vote in the government of the col- 
lege, and the appointment of the superintend- 
ant of the farm and of the gardener. 

The above is a hasty outline of what we 
deem a simple and feasible plan of a State 
Agricultural School. We respectfully soli- 
cit communications on the subject. 





To destroy Caterpillars. By R. M. W. [For 
the New-York Farmer. ] 

Mr. Fieet,—lIt is said that the caterpil- 
lar is doing great mischief to our fruit trees. 
They are, indeed, troublesome visitors, and 
not easily got rid of; yet, if the following 
expedient be followed with perseverance, I am 
persuaded they may be in a great measure 
destroyed : 

Take a quart of whiskey or other cheap} 
proof spirits; put into it half an ounce of 
camphor ; when dissolved it is fit for use. 
Take a green stick 8 or 10 feet long, split one 
end, take a pint mug of red or white earthen, 











tained, and at reasonable prices. They have 








Farm of 400 acres at $30, 12,000 
Farm buildings, : . 6,000 
School buildings, — - - 25,000 
Library and apparatus, = - 7,500 
Stock of implements, : 3,150 | 
Shops and tools, - : 1,250 
Furniture for school, : 1,150 
Incidental, . : : 1,500 
$57,550 








and it is ready for operation. Take half a 
pint of camphorated spirits, put it in a sepa- 
rate vessel and sét on some coals, not near a 
blaze. When hot it is fit foruse. It may be 
poured into the pint mug and taken to the or- 
chard ; the hot spirits may then be set on fire 
and held close up to the caterpillar’s nest, and 


The preliminary expenses set forth in||moved from nest to nest, not holding it more 


than half a minute in any one place. This 
will .speedily destroy all the catérpillars, 
both under and on two sides ofthe limb. This 
jshould always be done in the morning,or in 
the evening, while the caterpillars are in their 
ade and repeated once in three days for two 
jor three times. ‘Those on the upper side of the 
limb will escape the fire, of course, but may 
be destroyed by making a strong decoction of 
tobacco, strong brine, or strong soap suds, 
which may be applied with a squirt; and 
where it comes in contact with the caterpil- 
lars, either will instantly destroy them. It 
would be better totake them while young, 
than to wait until they have attained their full 
size and are scattered about the tree. 
Yours &c, R. M. W. 

Potter, May, 1833. 








Retrospective Criticisms on the First Series of 
the New-York Farmer. By the Eprror. 
Vol. I. No. V, 1828. [Continued from page 
132.] 

Cutrure anp Manvuractrvre or Tra.— 
An American gentleman, physician in this 
city, gives an account of the culture of tea in 
the Royal Botanic Garden of Brazil. Of the 
horticulture generally of that country, he 
says, “it would be as easy to furnish you 
with a sketch of the notions upon political 
economy entertained by the Patagonians, or 
an elaborate essay upon the state of the fine 
arts among the Hottentots.” 

The tea plant, (Thea viridis, ) occupies a 

space in the garden of 8 or 10 acres, is plant- 

ed at the distance of four feet from each other. 

It is ahandsome shrub, about two feet high. 

The leaves are stripped several times in the 

year; and hence arise the different sorts of 

tea in use. No particular care is taken of the 
plant. It blooms in July, August, and Sep- 
tember. The gathered leaves are exposed to 
the air for a few hours, until they begin to 
wilt, and are then thrown into circular pans 
in brick work, under which is a moderate fire. 
These pans are of iron, four feet in diameter, 
and about a foot deep. The leaves are stir- 
red briskly for about ten minutes, when they 
are thrown out to another person, who holds 
before him a flat wicker or willow frame about 
two feet wide and four feet in length, slightly 
inclined towards the floor. He strews the leaves 
upon this frame, and lays over it another frame 
of the same dimensions and materials. By 
moving the frame rapidly to and fro for seve- 
ral minutes, the leaves are curled up and fall 
at the lower end of the frame into baskets. 
The curled leaves are put over a strong fire 
for a few minutes, to drive out the remainder 
of the moisture, and are then put into chests 
or boxes. The writer thinks each plant 
would produce full three pounds annually. It 
is propagated by slips. ‘The writer thinks it 
might be cultivated in the United States with 
much more profit than is obtained from either 
sugar or cotton—that six men might cure and 
prepare for market the crop of one hundred 
acres—and that even women and children 
could do a great portion of the labor. From 
the known similarity of the climate and soil of 




















place in the split and secure it with a string, 


China to those of the United States, he con- 
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cludes that it could be cultivated in the South. 
ern States, and from the fact it grows well in 
Japan, as high as the 45th degree of latitude, 
he has no doubt that it will bear considerable 
frosts. We are inclined to agree with the 
writer, from the fact that so many of the flow- 
ering plants of China and Japan stand our 
winters perfectly well. Let the people of the 
south patronize the exertions of Dr. Perrine, 
and they will soon cease to complain of the 
operations of the tariff. 

Earty Poratro.—Dr. 8. Reynolds, of Flo- 
rida, N. Y., has a variety of the potato, which 
ripens in forty or fifty days after it vegetates. 
It is “white, smooth, with few eyes, and of 
a large shape, generally a little flattened.” 
From experiments, he finds them to ripen ten 
days earlier than Messrs. Thorburn’s earliest. 

Rep Cepar Hepers.—A writer recom- 
mends them to be transplanted from the fields, 
or to sow the seeds on a ridge formed with a 
plough, along the fence, where they are in- 
tended to stand. 

Mawures.—In a long and ‘excellent arti- 
cle, by G. W. Johnston, Esq., manure, allow- 
ed to decompose until the heap becomes a 
saponaceous substance, loses 50 per cent. 

Camititas.—The Chevalier Soulange Bo- 
din says, the most essential point in cultiva- 
ting the camillia is that of not putting it into 
too large a pot—that this plant succeeds “ far 
better in a good free-working mould, fine in its 
texture, and rather sandy,” than in bog-earth. 
This soil is different from that recommended 
by Mr. Thomas Hogg, wherein he says 
the most suitable soil is “a free or open black 
bog earth, well mixed with about one third of} 
yellow loam.” The article of the Chevalier 
Bodin contains many details, which we should 
deem excellent. 

Atmonp.—The soft shell almond will stand 
the winters of Pennsylvania as well as the 
peach tree, says a writer at Shippensburgh. 
Thousands of dollars are annually sent to the 
shores of the Mediterranean for this nut. 

Porarors.—The Dumfries Journal states 
that a gentleman took up and replanted his 
potatoes six times in one season, getting a 
larger quantity of potatoes at every succeed- 
ing time. ‘This is almost incredible. 


Visit to the Linnean Botanic Garden of Flush- 
ing. By the Eprror. 

On the 10th ult. we took steamboat up the 
East river to the rural village of Flushing, 
where is the well known garden of Messrs. 
Ww. Prince & Sons. 

The first subject to which we would invite 
the attention of our readers is the collection 
of Dahlias, comprising above six hundred va- 
rieties, three hundred of which have just been 
received from European collections. Among 
those the most novel and rare are a number of 
striped varieties, and one of deep crimson 
hue, with a white border. One bed contains 
nine hundred and thirty-six plants. 
with an equal number along the borders, will 
present, when in full flower, a blaze of beauty 
probably neversurpassed. 

There were pointed out to us four varieties 
of the Judas Tree, Cercis, in flower—the Eu- 
ropean red and white, and the American red 
and deep crimson ; the latter highly interest- 
ing, found wild in Maryland, and transferred 
to the garden by inoculation. 

A Magnolia grove, containing above sixty 
large trees of various species, producing flow- 


‘These 


ers and seeds in abundance, afforded a sight 





pe this pride of American forests not else- 
where seen im this part of our country. It) 
|has often been remarked ‘that this grove pre- 
‘sents its greatest display of bloom at the pe- 
riod of the birth of Linnzus, the 24th of May, 
thus seeming to honor the day that gave birth: 
to the father of botany. A lofty tree of the 
M. cordata, or yellow flowering magnolia, 
was resplendently in bloom. Of this last, | 
Messrs. Prince have two distinct varieties, 
one of which originated with them from seed. 
This species produces flowers twice during 
the season, in May and August. Of the 
Magnolia conspicua we were shown a tree 
ten feet high. The M. obovata was in its 
prime, as well as the M. gracilis and pyra-' 
midata: the purple and cream-colored blos- 
soms of the former present a striking and 
beautiful contrast to those of the other spe- 
cies. The varieties of the M. grandiflora, 
one of which has double flowers, were equal- 
ly admirable. The white purple tinged flowers 
of the M. soulangiana had just disappeared. | 
We were pleased to learn that all these varie- 
ties of the magnolia stand our winters without 
the least protection, as was evinced by their 
vigorous appearance in one of the most ex- 
posed situations in the garden. 

A large number of the Wistaria consequa- 
na attracted attention by their splendid floral 
attire. Itis a hardy climber, and supposed 
capable of standing the winters of Quebec. 

A large plot of Azaleas, containing up- 
wards of fifty varieties, presented blossoms of 
every hue. Among them were the yellow) 
and the orange, and one of double flesh-co- 
lored blossoms. In addition to these were) 
rare Chinese Azaleas. The scarlet Cydonia) 
japonica was splendidly decked with flowers. 
Not less gay was the double variety, blush or’ 
white flowering. The fruit of the first is small, | 
but that of the last is of considerable size, 
and possesses a delightful and powerful fra- 
grance, making odorous preserves. Along 


Scotch Roan, or mountain ash, and near one 
of them is quite a lofty weeping birch, trans. 
planted originally from its native highlands, 


Scotland’s romances and poems. A purple 
leaved beech attracted our attention by the 
feuillemort hue of its foliage, giving the casual 
observer an impression that it was in its last 
stage of existence. 

The roses, amounting to seven hundred va- 
rieties, are arranged in large plots or beds, and 
numbered according to the catalogue. Among 
them is the yellow musk cluster. Specimen 
plants of the China roses are planted in sepa. 
rate beds. Of this class are one hundred and 
sixty varieties, thirty of which are of the la- 
test importation. We were surprised to find 
the Kerria (formerly Corchorus) japonica so 
perfectly hardy and resplendent with flow- 
er. The Irish yew is distinguished for its 
erect position, and the deep green of its foliage 
i—a beautiful plant. The Messrs. Prinee have 
‘uear one hundred plants of the Hamiltonia 
oleifera or oil nut. 

Among the trees which should be in every 
situation, where animation as it were is to be 
given to the landscape scene, the Silver Abeel 
tree should be found. The upper surface of 
the leaves being green, and the under side 
white, their very quivering in the gentle 
zephyr enlivens the eye. There were three 
species of the snow-drop tree, with their pure 
white blooms in wreath. The variegated or 
striped leaved hollies are interesting from the 
diversity and beauty of their foliage. ‘The’ 








the main avenue is a number of trees of the 


overshading a seat suited for the perusal of| 


[Junr, 


leaves of some are covered with prickles that 
occasion them to be called hedgehog holly. 

It was satisfactory to us to find the follow- 
ing trees and shrubs perfectly hardy and ac- 
climated: Three varieties of the Chinese ca. 
lycanthus, the white, the yellow, and the 
grandiflora, the two former in an open situa- 
tion, and the latter in a southern exposure— 
the Buxus balearica or Minorca boxtree—the 
spreading and upright cyprus tree—the Pista- 
chia vera, or true pistachia nut—the Potinia 
serrulata of China—the Rubus roszfolius, 
or double rose flowering bramble—the Ilex 
cassine—the Lagerstremia indica, in a south. 
ern exposure. 

We noticed that the branches of the Shep- 
herdia eleagnoides or Buffalo berry tree had 
been cut off, and on inquiry, found that the 
plant being a male, they had been carried to 
some female trees in another part of the gar- 
den, to fertilize them. A hedge of the Chinese 
arbor vite was particularly beautiful. Several 
thousand young plants were in growing for 
the same purpose. 

The plot containing the collection of Peonies 
is extensive, containing 2500 plants of near 
fifty varieties. ‘The Peonia moutan is one of 


|the most magnificent of flowers, of which 


Messrs. P. have several varieties, some of 
them seedlings. They also have about 150 
plants from the seeds of the Peonia whitleji, 
impregnated with the humei, and P. fragrans. 
These last are not yet in flower. 

A fine specimen of the weeping beech with 
its peculiar and graceful curve of branches ar- 
rested our attention, also the Fagus cristata, 
or crested beech. 

In the herbaceous department the species 
are planted in beds, and arranged alphabeti- 
cally. This we consider veryc onvenient, both 
to the proprietors and to visitors and purcha.- 
sers. Ina large collection of violets the Vio- 
la grandiflora was conspicuous, There are 
at least a dozen new seedlings of Aquilegia 
canadensis. 

Among the collection of Pinus we re- 
marked the P. prinea, or stone pine, a tree re. 
commended, as our readers will recollect, by 
Commodore Porter, for the excellence of its 
fruit. 

The Messrs. Prince have bestowed much 
attention to the grape. They have quite a 
number of varieties from seed obtained by an 
admixture of the pollen of many varieties. 
It is their opinion that it is from seedlings that 
we must expect to obtain varieties of foreign 
vines, that will answer as well in our climate 
as our native grapes. 

We observed a number of bee-hives, one 
of Mrs. Griffiths, and the others of the com. 
mon construction, ‘The bees in the latter 
had been all destroyed by the miller, while 
those in the former were in a thriving condi- 
tion. 

The garden of the Messrs. Prince being a 
‘commercial one, it cannot be expected that 
imuch attention will be given to picturesque 
effect. The dwelling of Wm. R. Prince, how- 





Jever, which is connected with the garden, is 


admirably located for display of taste. Mr. 
P. has by no means disregarded improve. 
ments. He appears rather desirous of crowd- 
ing into his ornamental grounds specimens of 
all the beautiful plants contained in the com- 
mercial garden, than to illustrate the princi- 
ples of correct taste in landscape gardening. 
The out-buildings on the whole premises are 
with few exceptions very old, and mostly un- 
painted, and consequently give to the premises 
a forbidding aspect. 
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Suggestions relative to Florists’ Work, for June 
and July. By the Evrror. 
Our friend A. W. has sent us the following 
lines of Poetry, which, in his estimation, speak 
the language of that piety which arises from 
an impassioned love of flowers. It is from 
the pen of Horace Smith. Our readers will, 
we suppose, very cheerfully, before they com- 
mence the floral culture of summer, unite in 
singing a 
HYMN TO THE FLOWERS. 
Day-stars ! that ope your eyes with man, to twinkle 
‘rom rainbow galaxies of earth’s creation, 
And dew drops on her holy altars sprinkle 
As a libation. 
Ye matin worshippers! who bending lowly 
Before the uprisen sun, God's lidless eye. 
Throw from your chalices a sweet and holy 
Incense on high. 
Ye bright Mosaics! that with storied beauty 
The floor of nature's temple tesselate, 


With numerous emblems of instructive duty 
Your forms create ! 





"Neath cloistered boughs, each floral bell that swingeth, | 


And tolls its perfume on the passing air, 
Makes Sabbath in the fields, and ever ringeth 
A call te prayer ; 
Not to the domes where crumbling arch and column 
Attest the feebleness of mortal hand, 
But to that fane most Catholic and solemn, 
Which Ged hath plann’d. | 
To that cathedral, boundless as our wonder, | 
Whose quenchless lamps the sun and moon supply ; | 
Its choir the winds and waves—its organ thunder— 
Its dome the sky. 
There, as in solitude and shade I wander, 
Through the green aisles, or stretch'd upon the sod, 
Awed by the silence, reverently ponder 
The ways of God. 
Your voiceless lips, O flowers! are living preachers, 
Each cup a palpi, each leaf a book, 
Supplying to my fancy numerous teachers 
From loneliest nook. 
Floral epostles! that, indewy splendor, 
“ Weep without wo, and blush without a crime,” 
O may I deeply learn and ne’er surrender 
Cone lore sublime ! 


do it successfully, they should study nature a 


AMERICAN GARDENER’S MAGAZINE. 





|| Prorpacation.—Most kinds of flowers and 
ornamental shrubs may be increased in num- 
ber by either cuttings, layers, division of the 
plants, inoculation, and the various modes of 
grafting. Soon after the plants are done flow- 
ering, by some one of these operations they 
may be multiplied. Roses, and geraniums, 
for instance, are increased by cuttings; the for- 
mer also by inoculation and layers. The 
unskilful however should not risk destroying 





a choice plant for the sake of getting more of}, 
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|will, on our part, guarantee that his sons will, 


if the New-York Farmer is thoroughly read 
by them, soon be brought to look upon farm. 
ng as the most learned and honorable of hu- 
‘man callings. While we are on this subject, 
we would direct the attention of our corres. 
pondent to the following extract from an Ad- 
‘dress delivered by the Rev. Gardner Perry, 
before the Essex County Agricultural Society, 
((Mass.) at the annual Cattle Show, in 1832 : 





it, still it is well for those who are fund of 
flowers to amuse themselves by acquiring a 
little practical information on the various me- 
thods of propagation, for this leads much to 
the science of the vegetable kingdom. Ladies 
should not fail to amuse themselves in trying 
their skill in the propagation of plants. To 


little—reflect what is requisite to insure suc- 
cess. If, for instance, they take a cutting, they), 
should not put it in the ground where it is ex-| 
posed to much sun, which will dry it up be-|| 
fore it takes root. And a bud is more likely! 
to grow on the north than on the south side 
of the branch. 





“Another hindrance in the way of agri- 
cultural improvement is an impression enter- 
tained by many that farming is not so gen- 
teel and honorable as some other employ- 
iment. How this feeling grew up, (a feeling 
lin the extent to which it exists among us al- 
‘most peculiar to New-England,) I shall not 
attempt to decide ; sure I am of its existence 
and of its baneful influence, though, like the 
one just before mentioned, operating with 
somewhat diminished force. It has dried up 
the spirit and held the mind of many a noble 
and virtuous youth in bondage, suffused 
many innoceut cheeks with a blush, preventéd 
many ingenious and stirring spirits from go- 
ing into that employment, whose taste and 


Honorable Nature of Farming. By S. M. 
To the Editor of the New-York Farmer. 


interest would otherwise lead them to it, and 
‘induced those who were engaged in it to 
work with less vigor, to seek for improve- 


Srr,—I have been much pleased with 
your sentiments on the dignity of the Farm- 
er’s calling, which you have frequently ex- 
pressed in your columns, particularly in your), 
editorial introduction, in the first number of! 
the new series of the New-York Farmer. [), 
have three sons, who are of the ages when 
young men begin to look forward into life,|! 
with a view of making choice of a profession.|| 





“ Thou wert not, Solomon! inall thy glory, 
Arrayed,”’ the lilies cry, “in robes like ours ; 
How vain your grandeur! ah, how transitory 
Are human flowers !” 


In the sweet scented pictures, heavenly Artist! 
With which thou paintest nature's wide-spread hall, 
What a delightful lesson thou impartest 
Of love to“all! 


Not useless are ye, flowers! though made for pleasure, 


Blooming o’er field and wave by day and night, 
From every source your sanction bids me treasure 
Harmiess delight. 
Ephemereal sages ! what instruetors hoary 
For such a world of thought could furnish scope ? 
Each fading calyx a memento mori, 
Yet fount of hope. 


Posthumous glories! angel-like collection! 
Upraised from seed or bulb interred in earth, 
Ye ore to me a type of resurrection, 
And second birth. 


Were I, O God! in churchless lands remaining, 
Far from all veice of teachers and divines, | 
My soul would find, in flowers of thy ordaining, 
Priests, sermons, shrines !§ 
Hor ann Green-Hovse Piants.—The| 
principal attention that these require is wa-, 
tering every evening in very dry weather, | 
turning the pots of those that require but a lit-, 
tle water on their sides during long storms, 
making frequent examinations for insects, re- 
gularly syringing them, turning them often 
to prevent them from being drawn to the sun’ 
on one side, pulling off dead leaves, and ty-| 
ing up and trailing runners and creepers. If 
th: plants re in a drying situation, the small) 
ones will require watering morning and even-| 
ing. 

Fiowrer Garpen.—Holland bulbs are gen- 
erally lifted or taken up in June. Anemones 
and Ranunculus should be carefully taken up 
soon after their leaves begin to fade. Roses 
are to be pruned soon after they have done 
flowering—the old wood cut out, and the plant 
properly shaped. Should the season be dry, 
many of the shrubs will require watering, par-| 
ticularly those that were set out in the spring.| 





||pursuit but that of farming, from an impres- 


\iclerk ; and the third thinks the law alone is 


| Now, all this, Mr. Editor, is directly contrary 


to my wishes. 
'|500 acres, and am desirous of dividing it into 
portions for my sons, as soon as they arrive 
jjat a suitable age. 


jordinary blessings of Providence, make ample 
and sure provision for them—could have 
\the pleasure in my declining years, of see- 


Mine are evidently inclined to almost any} 


sion that it is not as honorable as many others. 
One wishes to be a doctor; another feels in- 
clined to go to New-York, and become a 


suitable to his ideas of that consequence 
and importance to which he hopes to arrive. 


I have a farm of upwards of 


I could thus, under the 


ing my children comfortably situated, and)) 
pursuing a calling that naturally leads to 
many of those virtues and habits on which 
much of the happiness of life depends. With 
all my persuasion, | had not been able to 
give them any impression of the respectabi- 
lity of an agricultural vocation, until I, the 
other day, borrowed the numbers of the cur- 
rent volume of your Farmer. These num- 
bers of your paper have accomplished more 
in the few days they have been in my house, 
than I have done by all my persuasion for 
years. I send you three dollars for the work, 
trom the beginning of this year, and if it 
should be the means of causing my sons to 
look upon farming as one of the most useful 
and respectable pursuits in which intelligent}! 
shall think you are entitled to half of my 
farm. Yours, &c. S. M. 
Newark, N. J. May, 1833. 
Remarks.—We hope S. M. will not for- 
get us in his “last will and testament.” We 
would be willing, however, to take up with 
one fifth of his farm deeded to us now, and 








isciences : 
‘carefully instructed as if he were to go into 


ment with less interest, and frequently to 
turn ali their originating and inventive pow- 
ers into other channels, even when fa rming 
was still their real occupation. 

“Who can look for a moment to the na- 
ture and operations of this society and the 
men who compose it, and not perceive how 


powerfully its influence must tend to remove 
an impression so unfounded in principle, so 
hurtful in its tendency. 
the rich, the learned and distinguished men 
who give life and interest to this Society, 
‘comes in upon the soul of many a laboring 
youth like a refreshing and gladdening shower 
upon the thirsty land and withering herb. 


The example of 


“The story that Prckerrne, the founder, 


‘and for many years the worthy and efficient 


President of this Society, held the plough, 


handled the spade, and looked well to the 


stall, has a thousand times been told, and 
whenever told has poured fresh courage and 


jey into the mind of many a toiling youth, 


who, humbled under the impression of which 


I am speaking, was tempted to blame his 
fate, which, in his apprehension, had cruelly 
chained him to a farmer’s life. 


“ Another obstacle in the way of agricul- 


tural improvement, is a too general impres- 
‘sion entertained that learning is of little 
advantage in the business of a farmer’s 
life. 
jsubjects, which I wish for special reasons 
'to make, I should like to dwell a little on 
this point. 
‘by observing, that in my apprehension there 
‘is no other employment in which there is z 
constant demand for manual labor, where 
there is so loud a call for the aids of science, 
or where the suggestions of a well instructed 
‘mind would prove a more efficient help. For 
\proof of the correctness of this opinion, I 
have no occasion to go beyond the limits of 
this county, or out of the catalogue of the 
and well educated. youth can be engaged, 1)! embers of this society. 


Were it not for observations on other 


As it is, | must content myself 


Were I to train a 


ichild for the labors of the field, my first care 
|would be to make him familiar, not perhaps 
with either ancient or modern languages, 
though if possessed of common sense they 
would do him no hurt, yet with the physical 


in all which I would have him as 
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professional life. Knowledge is power, power||crops, although others will do well towards 


in the field as well as in the senate-house, 
power over matter as well as over mind. 





Suggestions relative to Gardeners’ Work for) 
June. By the Eprror. 

The busy month of May is, indeed, past,|| 
but with it not all the labor. Much of thel! 
net profits of gardening will depend on what)' 
is done this month. Every failure of seed}! 
put in the ground the previous months should}, 
be attended to, that no portion of the garden 
be left unoccupied in the best possible manner. || 
Lettuce, radishes, &c., will give place to other 
crops, particularly for beets and carrots.|| 
Those plants that are designed for seed should 
be carefully examined, so that they possess 
the most desirable properties. 

Insects.—To prevent the depredations ox 
these enemies to the gardener, much precau-|, 
tion is requisite. Keeping the ground free 
from weeds and frequent stirring of the soil 
are preventives, On this subject see page 
136. 

Breans.—The later varieties of the dwarf 
kidney may be planted this month, and in 
July and August. ‘The later varieties of pole 
beans may be planted in June. 

Brrers.—The late varieties of this root will 
give sizeable plants in the fall, if planted this 
month. 

Brocou, Cabbages, and Cauliflower, in- 
tended for seedlings, may be sowed early in 
the month, and the beds frequently watered 
and carefully guarded against insects. Those 
that are already in the beds may be trans- 
planted, together with celery, cardoons, &c, 


Carrors.—The later varieties may be 
sown this month. A rich loamy soil is very 
congenial. 

Cucumpers for pickles are planted this and 
the succeeding month. If the vines, particu- 
larly that part near the roots, are exposed to 
the burning sun all day, they produce less and 
die much sooner. 

Enptve or Succory, Cichorium endiva, 
should be sown in June and July, in beds, to 
be transplanted. 

Leeks are transplanted in this and the next 


inches apart. 

Peas.—Those who are desirous of peas 
throughout the season may plant in this and 
the two next months, first soaking the peas in 
water, and should the weather be dry before 
they vegetate, let them be watered towards 
evening. 

Porarors.—These may be planted until 
early inJuly. In gardens they are generally 
planted in drills. In summer we should sup- 
pose the potato ought to be planted so far be- 


neath the surface that the hoeing will not/!cently introduced into British 
ridge the ground so high as to expose the]! from Italy, under the botanic name of Trifo- 
growing tubers to the drying heat of the sun,|'/ium incarnatum, some of the seed of which is 
which is so very injurious to the qualities of| advertised at Albany. 
In some gardens we perceive the||in the Horticultural Register, it promises to 
rows planted close and ridged as high as those] be a valuable acquisition, as affording very 
for blanching celery. ‘This must expose them||early green food in the spring. 
to become suddenly dry soon after rains—an|/ method, to sow wheat ground as soon as the 
alternation of wet and dryness isby no means ‘crop is harvested, at the rate of eight pounds 
congenial to this vegetable, which requires aj/to the acre. 
The seed end of the pota-| which comes to use at the commencement of 


the potato, 


uniform moisture. 


to does not produce as large vines and tubers|'the following May.—{[See Hor. Reg. ] 
Remarks.—The above we take from the 
. . N » ‘ H sh. 2 ‘ . e 
Rapisurs.—T he black Spanish and white} Genesee Farmer of the 18th ult., and is, we 
turnip varieties are generally sown for late'' presume, from the pen of Judge Buel. 


us the other end. 





fall. 

Russ1a Turnip, or Ruta Baga, for garden 
culture, Mr. Cobbett says, should be sown 
early in June in beds, and in the middle of 
July transplanted upon ridges that are three 
feet apart, and kept clean. 

Grare Vines.—These should be carefully 
watched, and those young shoots that are not 
wanted for sustaining the vigor of the vine, 
and for next year’s fruit, should be cut off. 

Heres.—Medicinal and aromatic herbs 
should be gathered while in flower, and put in 
a dry airy place. After they are dried they 
should be rubbed well, passed through a sieve, 
and put into bottles. They are thus much 
better preserved than when they are on dusty 
shelves. 





Volatile Liniment. By Caro. [For the 
New York Farmer. } 

Mr. Fieer,—Take one ounce of swect 
oil or any other fresh drawn oil, one ounce of 
spirits of ammonia, shake them together, and 
they will form what is called Vo/atile Lini- 
ment. ‘This preparation will be found a va- 
luable article in family economy ; in all cases 
where it is desirable to scatter, it will be found 
the most effectual of any remedy known in 
medicine. CARLO. 

September 12, 1832. 





Good Cider. By A. W. Tothe Editor of the 
New-York Farmer and American Garden- 
er’s Magazine. 

Mr. Fieet—While in New-York, from 
which place I have just arrived, | found three 
or four sloops from Waterford, loaded entire- 
ly with cider, of a good pure quality, remark- 
ably pleasant—will keep so some time, they 
say all summer. 

This Cider sells from 3 1-2 to 5 dollars per 
barrel. The object of this is that you may 
call public attention to the nature of this ex- 
cellent beverage ; a valuable auxiliary to the 
cause of temperance. 

A large quantity of this Cider is manufac- 


can it be said to have “been recently intro- 
duced,” when it is known to have been intro- 


duced into Britain as early as 1596? Lou- 
don says, “ Trifolium incarnatum, an annual 
and native of Italy, has been recommended by 
an Italian Professor, to Sir John Sinclair, 
(Farm. Jour. Aug. 1821); but it is not likely 
that such a plant, which, even as an annual 
in our garden borders, has not a fourth of the 
vigor of the common clover, should ever be 
worth culture in this country.” We think its 
producing “ a large burthen,” and its “ fourth 
of the vigor of common clover,”’ rather irre- 
concileable. Will the writer in the Genesee 
Farmer favor the public with further infor. 
mation ? 

Since the above was written we have re- 
ceived the following, which appears to throw 
more light on the subject : 

Linnean Botanic Garden, Flushing, } 
May 18th 1833. 

Dear Sir,—l transmit you an account of 
a species of clover which appears to possess 
great merit, and of which I recently imported 
a small quantity of seed. 

Yours, very respectfully, 
Wma. R. Prince. 

Trifolium incarnatum, or Flesh-colored Clo- 
ver.—The culture of this species has been 
latterly very much extended in Europe, and 
is now becoming general in many_ foreign 
countries. Although it only allows of cutting 
once, and is, when in a dry state, inferior to 
the white clover, there exist, nevertheless, but 
few grasses which afford such great advan- 
tages to the agriculturist, since it can be cul- 
tivated with so little care and expense, with- 
out deranging the requisite rotation of culture, 
and yields very abundant crops of forage. 

It has also the valuable property of pro- 
ducing very early pasturage, and may be de- 
voted to this object, or cut as green fodder, 
perhaps sooner than any other grass ; there- 
by aflording to the farmer an invaluable re- 
source for the nourishment of his stock at a 
period when most requisite. 

The seed is sown in August, or at the be. 
ginning of September, and usually upon the 











Mr. ‘Tompkins, of Charle- 
ton, has had 400 barrels—J. N. Wells, of 
the same place, 200 barrels—Mr. Merrit, of 
Clifton, 4.or 500 barrels—and — Sears, off 
. , Balston, last year, 1100 barrels—besides ma- 
month, into good ground, in rows twelvellny others. 


tured in Saratoga. 


These men purchase the cider principally|| 
of the farmers, made from the common apple 
of the country, then purify and otherwise im-|| 
prove it. 

The attention of the farmers in the other 
parts of the state ought to be drawn to the 
profitable operation going on in Saratoga. 

Yours, A. W. 

Lansingburgh, May 2, 1833. 














« New Species or Ciover has been re- 
husbandry, 


From the notice of" it 


The common 


It produces a large burthen, 








How 





same fields whence grain has just been har- 
ivested, the ground being first prepared by a 
very slight ploughing. The crop may be cuf 
for green fodder early in May ensuing, and 
ifrom the 15th to the 25th of the same month, 
\if intended for dry fodder, thus leaving the 
ground free to be made use of for a summer 
crop. 

This clover has the advantage of succeeding 
on almost every kind of soil, and also offers a 
valuable resource for re-sowing any portions 


failed. 





jof fields where the other kinds of clover have 


Choked Cows. By U. ‘To the Editor of the 
New-York Farmer. 


Sir—Having noticed in your valuable publi- 
‘ation something said about relieving cattle that 
were choked with hard substances, I must re- 
late one cirewmstance which may be of some 
value in such cases to those who know it. 

A cow had swallowed an apple which stuck 
fast in herthroat ; the owner sent for a mallet 
to break the apple, by holding something firmly 
against the apple on one side the neck and 
striking with the mallet on the other; before 
the return of the boy with the mallet, my father 
coming up and finding what was the matter, 
placed his thumb and finger behind the apple 
and easily foreed it to the cow’s mouth again. 


U. 
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Deé&cription of an Improved Stercorary—communicated in a 





the Agricultural Society of Philadelphia, by Davin Hosack, M.D. [For the New-York 
Farmer and American Gardener’s Magazine. | 








New-York, May 1, 1833. || ples of vegetation and agriculture as con- 
Dear Srr,—When you did me the fa-|;nected with that department of science, and 
vor of a visit at Hyde Park, during the 
last summer, you expressed a wish to re- 
ceive from me a sketch and description of 
the shed or stercorary I have erected in my 
barn-yard for the purpose of preserving and 
improving the qualities of manure. Having 
may years since, when Professor of Bo- 
tany in Columbia College, taught the princi- 





\ture and qualities of soils and manures, you 
|will readily believe that upon removing into 
ithe country and engaging In the practical 
‘duties of farmiag, my attention would be 
primarily directed to accumulate, preserve, 
and improve the contents of the barn-yard, 
as constituting the essence, or, as It may be 


| 


| 
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Letter to Dr. James Mease, of; 





\discoursed upon the food of plants, the na-| 
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E. 


called, the vital principles of successful agri- 
culture. For this purpose, while my neigh- 
bors are in the habit of exposing their ma- 
nure to the air and the sun, or accumulating 
it in cellars, | was induced to erect the shed. 
or umbrella, exhibited in the annexed plate. 
I should premise that the barn and other 
|buildings surrounding the barn-yard occupy 
iithree sides of a hollow square, each side 
being 175 feet in extent. ‘The stercorary 
is placed in the centre of the barn-yard, 
jand is covered by a shed in the form of an 
liumbrella ; this is erected immediately above 
|the manure heap, for the purpose of prevent- 
ing the evaporation of the manure in sum- 
mer, at the same time that it serves as a 
shelter for the cattle during a storm. The 
shed is about forty feet diameter; the cen- 
tre post sustaining it is thirteen feet high ; 
the posts in the circumference are ten fect 
in height and ten in number, allowing sufti- 
cient space for a cart or a waggon to pass 
between them for the deposite or the remo- 
val of the manure ; the top is covered with 
common unplaned boards, and the whole roof 
jis washed or painted over with a mixture of 
jtar, oll, and sand, and colored with a small 
jproportion of Spanish brown, by which com. 
position it is partly preserved from decay. 
You will recollect that the barn-yard is so 
formed that the centre of it is excavated in 
the form of a dish, while all the other adja- 
cent parts of it are gradually inclined to the 
centre, gravelled and rolled, so that every 
portion of the yard is preserved dry, hard, 
and clean. Small paved drains for convey- 
\ing the stale from the cattle sheds and sta- 
|bles, communicate with the centre. In case 
jof rain, the water from the adjoining build- 
‘ings also flows to the reservoir, and when 
ithe dish or excavation may overflow, a co- 
\vered stone drain, with an iron grating at its 
mouth, conveys the surplus liquid parts of 
ithe manure to a large tank, or cistern, hold- 
‘ing about 60 hogsheads, situated in the gar- 
\den, from whence it is raised by a pump at 
ithe pleasure of the gardener, who finds in 
\this a valuable and rich resource for his ve- 
igetables. By this contrivance no part of 
jthe manure of the yard is lost. The above 
mentioned shed, by placing a frame work 
like the small braces of an umbrella at the 
upper part of it, is also devoted to the pur- 
poses of a roost for poultry ; this, too, at the 
same time that it affords an ample and warm 
protection for fowls, in some degree attracts 
them to that part of the barn-yard, and there- 
by preserves the remainder of it relatively 
clean, for it is to be recollected that they 
spend a great portion of the day upon the 
manure heap, as well as lodging above it dur 
ing the night. They are also regularly fed 
in the barn-yard, which attaches them to it, 
and prevents them from wandering far from 
their home. The fowls also have access to 
the cattle sheds, and to the sheep cellar be- 
neath the barn, where they make their nests ; 
||by this arrangement, while the family is most 
abundantly supplied with the produce of the 
poultry yard, the fowls are protected from 
their natural enemies. 

Rererences.—A, the stercorary ; B, the 
barn; C, straw house; D, cattle and horse 
stables, with sheep cellar beneath ; E, wag- 
gon-house ; F, well and trough, for watering 
the cattle ; G, cider mill, with the cider press 
adjoining, next to H ; H, apartment for sheep 
shearing, with cider cellar beneath ; I J, cow 
stalls, with a root cellar situated in the cen- 
tre; K, farm-house and dairy beneath. 
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If this communication should contain "4 next object of interesting reminiscence is}jaffections. His noble spirit disdaining the 


hints that may prove beneficial, I will be gra- 
tified in complying with your request. 





[We subjoin the following interesting no-| 
tice of Hyde Park, from an “ Excursion on) 
the Hudson,” written by Dr. James Thacher, | 
and published in the New-England Farmer, 
in 1830. The subject of increasing the 
quantity and improving the quality of the 
manure is one of so much importance, that 
we would respectfully direct the attention of| 
Dr. Hosack to a plan of a Stercorary, on 


Stony Point, on the west side, 40 miles from| atrocious deed, he sheathed his sword ; and 
New-York. ‘This is a bold rough promon-||soon after, having obtained permission of his 
tory, on the summit of which a light-house is |sovereigu to quit Poland, he resorted to Ame- 
now erected. It was a formidable fortifica- jrica, where he resolved to exercise his gal- 
tion, wrested from the British by assault by |lantry in a new sphere of action. He served 
the gallant General Wayne, July 16th, 1779, ||in the engineer department, with the rank of 

Verplanck’s Point, opposite, was also the||colonel in our army. After or before the 
site of a fort, and a splendid mansion is now||close of the war, Kosciusko returned to his 
situated upon it, occupied by Mr. Philip Ver-||native country, where he acted the part of a 
planck. Here commence the celebrated||zealous patriot in heading the Poles against 
Highlands. ‘The majestic river resembles||the Russians. He was severely wounded in 
a vast canal traversing a wild forest ; its banks||battle, and died in Switzerland in 1817. A 


page 176 of this number, believing that alo, each side for many miles exhibit a sub-||little below West Point, on the opposite side, 


wall around the manure is an improvement, 
and that, if so, the Doctor will readily test its 
advantages. The reasons assigned against 
water being allowed to stand on the manure 
are, in ourview, forcible. | 





| 
| 
« At New-York, I embarked on board the} 
North America, a formidable and splendid 
vessel, accompanied by my respected friend 
Dr. Hosack, bound to his noble residence at 
Hyde Park. Soon after leaving the wharf! 
we past on the left Hoboken; a short dis-| 
tance above are the romantic and beautiful 
hills called Weehawken, three miles from 
New-York. Here occurred the tragical fate 
of the illustrious Hamilton, and this spot has 
obtained a reckless notoriety as the resort of 
duellists to adjust their misconceived points of 
honor. At Weehawken, on the western 
margin of the Hudson, commences a very) 
singular and stupendous range of trap rock,| 
called the Palisadoes. This range extends) 
about 22 miles, some parts of which rise to} 
20 and others to 550 feet in height, present-| 
ing an almost perpendicular surface. Seven) 
miles from the city, on a beautiful and com-| 
manding site on the east side, stands conspi- 
cuous that noble edifice, the New-York Lu- | 
natic or Bloomingdale Asylum, erected a few 
years since. It is a splendid fabric of hewn 
freestone, and was the favorite object of that)| 
philanthropist, the late Thomas Eddy, Esq. 
The ridge of high land which extends across| 
York Island is called Harlaem Heights, well 








lime spectacle of mountain based on moun-||is seen the small point from which the traitor 
tains, precipitous crags, and huge rocks, in||Arnold took his flight and reached the British 
wild confusien. sloop of war Vulture, in September, 1780. 

St. Anthony’s Nose. New- Windsor is on the west side, where is 





This is a mountain) 


‘lon the east side, rising 1228 feet above the} seen a low house, formerly the domicile of 


river, directly opposite old Fort Moutgomery,||/Mr. Ellison, in whose family General Wash- 
from which may be seen the Catskill moun- |jington for some time resided. Mrs. Ellison, 
tains, part of Connecticut, with a view down||who performed many domestic offices for 
the Hudson, extending to New-Jersey, and||the tommander-in-chief, is still living, and is 
Harlaem Heights, Long Island, &c. ‘This||the wife of Mr. Bullis. 
mountain is called St. Anthony’s Nose, erro-| Newburg is on the west side. A quarter 
neously supposed to be that which exhibits jof a mile south of this village stands the old 
a profile of a human face, the name of which |stone house in which Washington held his 
is derived, according to Washington Lrving,||head-quarters at the time when the cclebra- 
from the nose of Anthony Van Corlaer, in||ted anonymous “ Newburg Letters” created 
early time. '|so much excitement in the army, and so much 
West Point. Of all situations on the Hud-|\distress to the commander-in-chief, 

son, this is incomparably the most important,|| Poughkeepsie, on the east side, is a hand- 
more celebrated in the history of our revolu- ‘some aud pleasant village, containing two ele- 
tion than any other military post, and fraught |gant hotels, famed for their excellent accom- 
with objects of peculiar interest at the pre- |modations. 

sent day. The venerable Fort Putnam, oc-|| Hyde Park, is on the east side, six miles 
cupying a majestic and commanding situa-||above Poughkeepsie, and divides the distance 
tion: the pride and boast of our military |pretty equally from New-York to Albany. 
chiefs, from which we were prepared to hurl||This pleasant village received its name from 
engines of destruction on the assailing foe,|Dr. John Bard’s country residence, now in 
and which was shorn of its strength by the||the possession of Dr. David Hosack, and 
vile traitor’s hand, is now reduced to a moul-||this is the extent of my present excur- 
dering pile of ruins. ‘There is now at this sion. Landing at the dock on the premises, 
noted place a hospital, which is a fine stone||we were met by the Doctor’s carriage, and 





edifice, with a piazza in front, and an exten- 
sive wing at each end. On a commanding 
eminence is a spacious hotel, in a style of 


remembered for a line of fortifications in the||much elegance, the keeper of which, Mr. 
early part of the revolutionary war. Fort||Bispham, is famed for good cheer and oblig- 
Lee, on the west side, is 300 feet above the) ing deportment. The United States Military 
level of the water, and was evacuated in|/ Academy, and all the buildings appertaining 


1776, after the fall of Fort Washington, | 
erected on the summit of a high hill on the 
east side, twelve miles from the city. The’ 
fate of this fort falling into the hands of the'| 
Hessians in 1776, together with 2,600 men, | 
was among the first and most appalling dis. | 
asters of the war. We passed, October 2 3, || 
in distant view of ‘Tarrytown, on the east side,)| 
the place where was captured the lamented | 
Andre,—and Tappan on the west, where I wit- 

nessed the execution of that unfortunate offi- || 
cer on the 2d October, 1780, precisely fifty || 
years since: an interesting retrospection !)| 
Sing Sing, or Mount Pleasant, is on the east! 





to that excellent establishment, exhibit a 
magnificent view. These consist of six brick 
buildings, for the officers and professors, and 
the number of cadets is about 209, under the 
superintendance of the accomplished Lieut. 
Col. Thayer. ‘This noble institution for the 
instruction of our youth in the important sci- 
ences of engineering and tactics, reflects 
much honor on our government and on our 
national character. In a conspicuous place 
on the Point, is erected a handsome meonu- 
ment of fine hewn marble ; the inscription on 
it is ** Kosciusko” —*“ Erected by the Corps 
of Cadets, 1828.’’ Among the interesting re- 


side, 34 miles from the city. ‘This is a noted)|collections pertaining to West Point is Kosci- 
place, where the bones of thousands of our jusko’s garden, situated inadeep rocky valley |vear 1794, been distinguished for assiduity 
unfortunate prisoners have been mouldering||near the river, where, in 1778, i was amused jand devotion to the practical duties of his 


since the American war. The new state) 
prison, now located on the bank of the river, | 
makes a conspicuous and noble appearance. | 
It is built of hewn white stone, quarried on} 
the premises. The whole work was per-!| 
formed by the convicts. Its dimensions are|| 
44 by 480 feet; it has a double row of! 
cells, built back to back, four tiers high, | 
and 200 in each tier, making in all 800 cells. || 
The average number of convicts here is 550.! 
The discipline is that of the Auburn prison, |) 
supposed to be the bést now in use. The! 








in viewing his curious water fountain, spout- 
ing jets and cascades. “ Clusters of lilacs 
are still growing which are said to have been 
planted by the Polish Patriot.” Col. Thad. 
deus Kosciusko was a gentleman of distinc- 
tion in Poland, and a favorite of the king. 
But having eloped with a beautiful lady of 
high rank, they were overtaken in their flight 
by her father, who made a violent attempt! 
to rescue his daughter. Kosciusko was re-| 
duced to the alternative of destroying the 
parent or of abandoning the object of his 


lconveyed up a circuitous road about half a 
mile to the mansion. The approach is truly 


‘jenchanting, the house a palace, the landscape 


‘a rural paradise, the respectable occupants 
distinguished for the kindest hospitality. Hyde 
[Park estate was the country residence of Dr. 


John Bard, and it was the scene of his lat- 
ter days. After him his son, Dr. Samuel 
‘Bard,* erected a splendid house, and made 
lconsiderable improvements, while his son-in- 
law, Rev. Mr. McVickar, erected a beautiful 
‘dwelling in the finest style of an English 
lcottage. 

| From both these elegant seats the eye 
isweeps over the noble Hudson, which is 
|nearly a mile in width, speckled at all times 
|with the white spreading canvas, or the more 
formidable Fulton steamers. A richer pros- 
pect is not to be found, a more varied and 
‘ifascinating view of picturesque scenery is 
scarcely to be imagined. The present pro- 
prietor, Dr. David Hosack, has, since the 





profession, and fulfilling the office of teacher 
iv various branches of medical science in the 
city of New-York. Many of his works have 
been republished in foreign countries, and 
among the honors which he has received 
from the learned institutions of Europe, he 
has been elected a fellow of the Royal Soci- 
ety of London, and also of the Wernerian 
Natural History Society of Edinburgh. His 
more recent work, the Life of the late Go- 


* For a biographical sketch of the characters of these ex- 
cellent men, see American Medical Biography. 
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vernor Dewitt Clinton, with an account of the 
origin and progress of the great Erie Canal, 
has been received as a splendid production, 
justy delineating the character of his illustri- 
ous friend, and redounding to the fame and 
honor of the author. Dr. Hosack sustained 
the office of president of the New-York His- 
torical Society for several years, and in May, 
1824, was elected president of the New York 
Horticultural Society. He was the founder 
and proprietor of the Elgin Botanic Garden, 
in 1801, the first and best in the United 
States, which has been purchased by the le- 
gislature of New-York for the purpose of com- 
pieting a system of medical instruction. Al-!| 
though this eminent physician and philoso-| 
pher has exchanged his professional labors! 
during the summer months for the delightful; 
scenes of rural and pastoral life, yet he re- 
tains a high sense of the importance of medi- 
cal science, and the public is still to be bene- 
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tiguous to the green-house is an extensive 
flower garden, in which is arranged, in fine 
style, a beautiful variety of trees, shrubs and 
flowers; among which stands that glory of 
the forest, the magnolia glauca, bearing large 
white flowers, perfuming the atmosphere 
with a delightful fragrance. The forest trees 
which surround the domicile are identically 
the natives which are found in our forest; 
some of the oaks are a century in age, and 
allare large, and so grouped and intermingled 
over the lawn, as to present at every step the 
most fantastic views that can attract the pen- 
cil of the artist. From the piazza, and from 
the bank on the west side of the house, we 
have a charming view, extending to the op- 
posite side of the river, of the blue summits 
of the Catskill mountains, and many gentle- 
men’s seats, and cultivated farms. Whether 
indeed we direct the eye across the river, or 
glance over its surface north or south, we 
have a variegated landscape, embracing the 





fitted by his literary labors. He is well 
qualified as a practical agriculturist and hor- 
ticulturist, having devoted much attention to 
the nature of soils and the principles of vege-!| 
table life, when lecturing on botany and|! 
georgics. From the spirit displayed during]|| 
the short period of eighteen months in his! 
system of improvements, it may be predicted)! 
that, as an agriculturist, he will become no) 
less eminent than in medical erudition. \| 
He rises early, and soon repairs to the|| 
point where his presence is most required,| 
allowing himself little relaxation either of) 
mind or muscle. He never suffers his ta-|) 
lent to be hid in a napkin, nor his wealth|| 
hoarded under a miser’s key. 
The mansion house at Hyde Park is ele- 
vated about 200 feet above the surface of the! 
river. With its two wings, it presents aj, 
noble front of 136 feet, and is two stories || 
above the basement. ‘The centre or princi-| 
pal building has a piazza on both fronts ; the 
west front is open to the Hudson, and the | 
east looks over a spacious beautiful lawn, 
towards the turnpike froin New-York to Al-|| 
bany. The hall, and several apartments)! 








‘astonishing speed, the bosom of the stream 


borders of the noble Hudson, from 20 to 40 
miles in extent. In either direction the curl. 
ing columns of smoke announce the approach 
of the Fulton arks, their decks covered with 
an assembled multitude, and impelled with 


seeming to swell with pride as if conscious 
of the value of the burden it sustains. From 
the house gravelled walks diverge and extend 
in opposite directions nearly half a mile, ex- 
hibiting a diversified scenery of bills and 
dales, now descending a sloping declivity on 
the verge of a precipice, again ascending to 
a commanding plain, opening a scene of un- 
rivalled beauty. At the termination of these 
romantic walks fanciful pavilions are erected, 
where visitors may contemplate a captivating 
display of nature’s magnificence in these 
regions of wonder. From the turnpike road 
there are two gates of entrance into the pre- 
mises, about half a mile from each other, and 
a porter’s lodge is connected with each gate. 
The north lodge is 19 by 31 feet, with a 
portico projecting over the north and south 
fronts, each supported by four Grecian Doric 








meanders through the farm, furnishing falls 
well calculated for manufactories and mill- 
seats, and, being dammed at proper places, 
forms excellent pickerel and trout ponds. 
The 500 acres under culture yield large 
crops of hay and grain, and the soil is adapted 
to the production of every article of luxury 
and convenience which man can desire. Dr. 
Hosack commences his labors with charac- 
teristic ardor, and evinces a fine taste for 
agricultural pursuits. His improvements are 
not only in the buildings he has erected, and 
the embellishments of the pleasure grounds, 
but in the more solid operations of the farm, 
as levelling hills and precipices, opening 
roads and avenues, erecting bridges and 
turning water-courses. Many acres of rug- 
ged, hilly land, hitherto deemed almost inac- 
cessible to the plough or not worth the labor, 
have this season been subdued, the stones 
worked into wall, and the soil sowed with rye. 

Stock.—This consists of short-horned Dur- 
ham, Devonshire, Alderney and Holderness, 
all recently imported. His flock of sheep, 
consisting of .600, are Merino, Saxon and 
Bakewell. Besides these, the Doctor has late- 
ly imported the Welsh, so highly celebrated 
for its mutton. Having been careful to in- 
troduce the best breeds, he is no less atten- 
tive in preserving them unmixed, by which 
he renders an important service to other cul- 
tivators. In front of his house, on the lower 
bank of the river, he has a park stocked with 
deer, and at present accompanied by 16 Sax- 
on bucks and a pair of Surat goats. The 
buildings, comprising the farm-yard, consists 
of barns, stables, low sheds, calf and sheep 
pens, cider house, having a cellar to contain 
100 barrels, and waggon house, forming the 
three sides of a hollow square of about 175 
fect. The centre of the yard is dished out 
for the manure, over which is erected a cov- 
ering in the form of an umbrella, about 40 
feet in diameter, to prevent evaporation, and 


lserve as a temporary shelter for cattle and a 


roost for poultry, &c. The excavation is so 
contrived as to keep the yard dry, and no 
manure is wasted, the liquid part being con- 


above and below, are warmed by heated air||columns. Two wiugs project from the sides, 
from a coal furnace in the basement story.) which serve as lodging rooms. This little 
The south wing contains a rich and well se-||building has been much and deservedly ad- 
lected library, consisting of 4 or 5,000 vols.|| mired for its architectural beauty. The en- 
purchased at the expence of $20,000. Here/|trance gate is finished in a very neat and im. 
is to be found a collection of works in every||posing style of architecture. Mr. ‘Thompson, 
branch of literature. In no private library is|}of New-York, is the skilful architect em- 
there a more complete collection of Euro-||ployed in the construction of these buildings. 
pean and American Periodical Journals ;||'The south lodge, connected with a neat gate- 
scarcely a production of merit of this descrip-||way, with the improvements of the surround- 
tion but may be found in this collection, and|ing grounds, present a very picturesque ap- 
the number is constantly increasing. The||pearance. This is the most commanding 
Doctor has also in his hall and gallery a valu.|) point from which to view advantageously the 
able collection of paintings, by the first art-||mansion, green-house, stable and outhouses, 
ists, both ancient and modern. At a proper||which appear at considerable distance from 
distance, north from the house, is situated the||each other in the extensive lawn, This ave- 
coach house and stable, built of stone, in a}nue to the mansion is over a stone bridge, 
chaste style of Grecian simplicity, and is 61) crossing a rapid stream, precipitated from the 
feet in front by 40 deep. At an equal dis-/|mill-dams above, and fallsin a cascade below. 
tance south, is to be seen the green-house|/The winding of the road, the varied surface 
and hot-house, a spacious edifice constructed||of the ground, the bridge, and the falling of 
with great architectural taste and elegance,||the water, continually vary the prospect and 
and well calculated for the most tender exo-||render it a never tiring scene. 


tics that require protection in our climate.|| Agriculture.—Hyde Park estate consists of 


It is composed of a centre and two wings,|/a tract of about 800 acres of excellent land, 
extending 110 feet in front, and from 17 to 20||bordering on the Hudson one mile and a half, 
feet deep. One apartment is appropriated to||and extending one mile back from the river ; 
a large collection of pines. Among the rich|/the turnpike from New-York to Albany pass- 
display of rare shrubs and plants, are the//ing through the premises. ‘The farm com- 
magnolia grandiflora, the splendid strelitzia,||prises every variety of soil and aspect, and 
the fragrant mimosa farnesiana, and a beau-||has not been exhausted by cultivation. It is 
tiful tree of the ficus elastica or Indian||well wooded, and supplied with numerous 
rubber, about 8 feet high, 5 years old. Con." unceasing springs of pure water. A creek also 











veyed by a covered drain into the kitchen 
garden and nursery. The sheep yard is lo- 
icated between the barn and garden, and a 
‘spacious room is provided beneath the barn 
‘for the ewes and their young, when their con- 
‘dition requires a shelter. ‘The hog pens are 
jadmirably calculated for the accommodation 
jof about 70 swine, and to keep the different 
‘breeds separate, having a cooking apparatus 
jin the rear. The farm-house stands a small 
distance from the farm yard, and is well ar- 
ranged for the purpose intended. The cel- 
lar is devoted to the purposes of a dairy, be- 
ing floored with stone flagging, and the win- 
dows wired to exclude flies. On entering 
the dairy I was struck with a view of a novel 
process of butter churning. ‘This operation 
is performed by a single dog. The animal is 
placed on a horizontal wheel, the surface of 
which is covered with coarse cloth, to receive 
his claws; he is tied by his neck, and, by 
pawing with all his feet, the wheel turns under 
him and moves a crank and shaft connected 
with the churn-dash. The dog does not com- 
plain of his labor on the tread wheel, know- 
ing that he is to be well fed as soon as the 
butter is produced, but he evidently appeared 





‘sheepish. 


Apiary.—During my visit at Hyde Park, 








by request of Dr. H. I superintended the 
construction of an apiary upon my improved 





| plan. The house is 30 feet long, and 2 tiers 
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boxes or drawers in the upper part, glazed 
in front, but shielded from light; they are 
withdrawn in the rear of the hives, and this 
affords the greatest facility for taking the 
honey without destroying the bees. The 
close house secures the hives from the rava- 
ges of the Bee-moth and from the weather, 
and may be opened occasionally for venti- 
lation. [t may with truth be asserted that 
this plan has been found by experience to 
possess advantages superior to any other. 
Dr. H. is now in possession of a family of 
bees without stings, which were sent to Dr. 
Mitchill from Mexico. He keeps them in 
his green-house, that they may enjoy an at- 
mosphere similar in temperature to that in 
their native climate. ‘There is on the stream 
belonging to Dr. H. the workshop of Mr. 
Hale, the ingenious invenhtor of the patent 
rotary pump, which the inventor assured me 
will discharge 160 gallons a minute, and will 
elevate a column of water to the altitude of 
300 feet, which he had engaged to perform 
for a gentleman in New-York. The base of 
the machinery appears to consist of a circu- 
lar box of brass, or other metal, furnished 
with fly valves, but no description from me 


can do justice to the subject. This pump) 


may be applied to ships or fire engines. Dr. 
H. has two of them in operation, at his green- 
house and bathing-room. On inspection 
I find that the power is applied by turning a 
crank, and the water is forced out continu- 
ously. The principal part of this hydraulic 
machine is, I believe, original with Mr. Hale, 


and I observed to him, “ you inventive ge-|| 


niuses are getting the world of mankind 
perfect, you leave nothing for posterity todo.” 

I met at Hyde Park an English gentle- 
man, and an eminent landscape painter, who 
has been for some time engaged in taking 
landscape views of some interesting objects. 
Had Basil Hall been so fortunate as to have 
visited Hyde Park, the grand display and ge- 


nerous hospitality which he would have ex-), 
perienced could not fail of reminding him of) 


some of the noble seats in his own country, 
and of correcting his unjust prejudices to- 
wards ours. 

I was rejoiced, while at Hyde Park, to 
have an interview with an old friend and 
associate in the revolutionary army, General 
Morgan Lewis. Having suspended our ac- 
quaintance for the last 50 years, and unap- 
prised of each other’s situation in life, this 
unexpected meeting was truly gratifying. 
General L. is one of the very few survivors 
of his military brethren who possess the 
means of sumptuous living and domestic en- 
joyments. His magnificent mansion is lo- 
cated on the banks of the Hudson, 4 miles 
above Hyde Park. ‘The front towards the 
river is ornamented with a colonnade, a spa- 
cious and lofty piazza walled on three sides 
with Venetian blinds. From this there is a 
fine view of the Catskill mountains, in all 
their variety and magnificence, and an ex- 
tensive landscape of variegated scenery 
peculiar to these regions. Here resides, 
during the summer months, the venerable 
patriarch, surrounded by objects of interest- 
ing reminiscence, of glorious achievements 
and tragical events, with which he was fami- 
liar in days which tried the souls of men. He 
presented at his bountiful board a numerous 
family, even to the fourth generation, and 
although his hair is gray and his eyes dim, 


worn frame is erect, and an excellent spirit 
dwells within him. 





Fragrance of the Rosemary. By Sensorivum. 
To the Editor of the New-York Farmer. 
Sir—Plutarch and Pliny, you will recol- 
lect, tell us of a nation in India that lived only 
on delightful odors. And the grave question 
has been started, Whether the day may not 
come when human improvements will succeed 
in collecting and condensing odors, so that tra- 
vellers may make circumnavigations of the 
globe, the gentlemen having their provisions 
packed in their walking canes, and the ladies 
in their thimbles. Be these opinions correct or 
not, allow me to present you the following, 
which I take from my Scrap Book : 
“Rosemary grows abundantly, and without 
cultivation, in Spain, Italy, Provence, and Lan- 
guedoc. In the latter place it grew so abun- 
dantly about the 16th century, that the inhabi- 
tants burnt scarcely any other fuel, and the per- 
fume of this plant is said to have been smelt 
nearly twenty miles at sea. 
| «Every reader of taste will recollect Henry 
Kirke White’s beautiful lines on this plant, 
which can be well introduced here : 











“ Sweet scented flower! who art wont to bloom 
On January's frost severe, 
And o’er the wintry desert drear 
To waft thy waste perfume ; 
Come, thou shalt form my nosegay now, 
And I will bind thee round my brow ; 
And, as I twine thy mournful wreath, 
I'll weave a melancholy song, 
And sweet the strain shall be, and long, 
| The melody ef death. 
Come, funeral flower! who levest to dwell 
With the pale corse in lonely tomb, 
And throw across the desert gloom 
A sweet decaying smell : 
Come, po my lips, and lie with me 
Beneath the lowly alder tree ; 
And we will sleep a pleasant sleep, 
And not a care shall dare intrude, 
To break the marble solitude, 
So peaeeful and so deep. 
And hark! the wind-god, as he flies, 
Moans hollow in the forest trees, 
And sailing on the gusty breeze 
Mysterious music dies. 
Sweet flower ! that requiem wild is mine ; 
It warns me to the lonely shrine, 
The cold turf altar of the dead : 
My = shall be in yon lone spot, 
here, as I lie by all forgot, 
A dying fragrance thou wilt o’er my ashes shed. 


| “Without entering into the extravagant opin- 
‘ions of the ancients respecting odors, we can- 
‘not avoid thinking that the effect which differ- 
‘ent smells and perfumes have on the mind, as 
iwell as the health, is not at present sufficiently 





‘attended to. 
| “Most people acknowledge to have felt the} 
refreshing odor of tea and coffee before tasting) 
\them ; and in heated rooms the fragrance of a 
‘cut lemon, or a recently sliced cucumber, has! 
been observed to give general refreshment. 
“The sprigs of rosemary were formerly 
stuck into beef while roasting, and they are, 
said to have communicated to it an excellent rel-| 
ish. The leaves were also boiled in milk pot-) 
tage, to give it an aromatic flavor; and before; 
simples were so much out of use, the apothe- 
caries made a distilled water, a conserve, and 
an electuary, from this plant, which also produ- 
ices by distillation an essential oil, which was! 
jmuch esteemed for all affections of the brain.) 
A decoction of the leaves in wine was used ex-| 
iternally to strengthen the nerves, as well as the 
joints and weak parts of paralytic members. 




















yet integrity of intellect is preserved, his war- 


| ‘‘Arnaldus de Villa Nova states, that he has 
often seen cancers, gangrenes, and fistulas,| 


yield to no other medicine, by frequently wash- 
ing them with an infusion of rosemary in spirit 
of wine.” Yours, &c. SENSORIUM. 
New-York, May, 1833. 


Stings of Bees. By Caro. [For the New- 
York Farmer.] 

Mr. Fierr,—lt is said that a little com- 
mon Spanish whiting, moistened with water 
and rubbed on the part affected, will speedily 
remove the pain occasioned by the sting of a 
bee, wasp, or hornet. A little honey will 
have nearly the same effect. Though these 
stings are not very dangerous, yet they are 
painful, and the above expedients may be tried 
with perfect safety. CaRLo. 








Frevtp Mice.—Sir: Do you know of any 
method by which those mischievous little crea- 
tures, called « Field Mice,” can be extirpated, 
or their ravages arrested. They have done 
great and extensive injury to fruit and even 
young forest trees during the last winter. 

‘TICONDEROGENSIS. 

Remarks.—We do not recollect of any me- 
thod adopted for their destruction. Poisonous 
substances put where they most abound, and 
near those trees that are particularly valuable, 
may be serviceable. Some of our correspon- 
dents will confer a favor by answering the 
above inquiry. 





Burns and Scalds. By Caro. [For the 
New-York Farmer. ] 

Mr. Fieet,—We have heard of many ap- 
plications for burns and scalds. When these 
are small and not much inflamed, a little white 
lead, moistened with any fresh drawn oil, will 
soon remove the pain and heal the wound ; 
but when much inflammation attends, mixed 
poultices should be applied over the dressing, 
of bread and oil. CarLo. 
—————— 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








The NewAmerican Orchardist,—or an Account 
of the Most Valuable Varieties of Fruit, 
adapted to Cultivation in the Climate of the 
United States, from the Latitude of 25° to 
54°, with their Uses, Mode of Culture, &c., 
&c.; also,a Brief Description of the Most 
Ornamental Forest Trees, Shrubs, Flowers, 
&c. By Wititam Kenrick. Boston—Car- 
ter, Hendee & Co. 12mo—-pp. 424. 


A Guide to the Orchard and Fruit Garden ; or 
an Account of the Most Valuable Fruits cul- 
tivated in Great Britain. By GxrorcE 
Linptey, C.M.S. Edited by Soon Linv- 
Ley, F.R. S., &c., Assistant Secretary of 
the Horticultural Society of London. First 
American from the last London Edition. — 
Containing Notes Explanatory and Praetical, 
with Numerous Additions on the Propaga- 
tion, Culture, &c., &c., adapted to the Cli. 
mate of the United States, with the most Val- 
uable Ameriean Fruits. By Micuaen Fioy, 
Gardener and Nurseryman, New-Yerk, and 
C. M.H.S. of London. New-York, 1833. 
12mo—pp. 408. 

These two works are brought out in a neat 
and handsome style of execution, particularly 
the former. They are devoted to the same sub- 
jects, but, in doctrine, diametrically opposite. 
Mr. Kenrick, adopting the opinion of Mr. Knight 
and others, that the old varieties of fruit have 
undergone a natural deterioration, has, accord- 
ingly, recommended and described only those 


\|that are now universally acknowledged to be 


superior ; Mr. Floy entertaining a different be- 











lief, has retained the old sorts. The two works 






































_ vation of the peach, particularly in reference to} 





1833.] 


differ in another important trait: Mr. K. de- 
scribing none except those that succeed well in 


this country—Mr. F. re-publishes the whole of|/stock, which ripens more in congeniality with 


that part of Mr. Lindley’s work devoted to fruits, 
and adds some of those not contained in it, but 
in repute in this country. Having said thus 
much, we shall proceed tolay before our readers 
those statements which we deem requisite for 
an impartial judgment of the merits of the two 
works. 

In 1826 there were two hundred and twenty- 
four varieties of peaches growing in the garden 
of the London Horticultural Society ; of these 
the Anglo-American book gives 76, Mr. Floy 
adding 16 of them. How many of the 60 he 
knows to succeed in this country we are unable | 
tosay. In reference to the London Horticul- 
tural Society, Mr. Kenrick says, “they have) 
at least fifty varieties of native peaches of A-| 


merica, the selections from extensive native! 


orchards of this fruit, raised in the middle and 
western states for distillation. All these, so fine 
in our climate, so much admired by travellers, 
with but two exceptions, are rejected as “ worth-| 





AMERICAN GARDENER’S MAGAZINE. 
ere are ERS eS SS 


we supposed to have been wholly Americanized ; 


doubt concerning the cause of it.” The pre-| 
ventive he recommends is budding on the plum| 


our climate. His opinion is unsatisfactory from: 
two considerations—First, it appears to be form. | 
ed from too limited observations; and second-| 
ly, it necessarily implies that our climate, or, 
rather winters, have undergone, within the last: 
tenor twenty years, a material alteration—caus-| 
ing the peach, which once succeeded to admi-, 
ration and astonishment, now to baffle all the 
arts of culture. We do not pretend to pro-| 
nounce Mr. F. incorrect, but do regret that his| 








‘reasonings. 


| Mr. Floy’s work gives the description of 231) 
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and yet under the head of Gooseberry, for in- 


|stance, we are told the bushes must be planted 


and pruned so as ‘‘to admit plenty of sun, and 
a free circulation of air’—directions adapted 
to the moist climate of England, and not to that 
of this country, where the gooseberry requires 
rather a light shade in connection with a free 
circulation of air, particularly to guard against 
the mildew. Six or eight pages are devoted to 
the culture of grapes, but, with the exception of 
a single short paragraph, almost wholly adapted 
to the hot-houses and walls of an English 


opinion is not supported by more facts and |climate. 


The question concerning the natural duration 
of fruit is an interesting one in a physiological 


i 
| 


varieties of Apples, 16 of which he has added ||point of view, and one of much practical im- 


llof American origin. Mr. Kenrick furnishes us 
|| with a list of 115 varieties that are described by 
| himself or American writers, and recommends 
jthem as succeeding well in the United States, 
and 100 that are celebrated in Europe, and de- 
serving of a trial in this country. Our readers 
may form some idea of the difference of climate 


less” —not being adapted to their latitude, and||between Great Britain and the United States 


not arriving to their full maturity and excellence, || 


even on the walls to which the cultivation is con- | 
fined.” Mr. K. gives 86 varieties, all of which, | 
we take for granted from the title of his book, 
he knows to succeed well in our country. In| 
reference to the time of ripening of the peach| 
we find considerable discrepancy in the two 
publications. Mr. Floy in a note says, “ the 
time of ripening in this country may be estima-} 
ted about a fortnight, and in some instances, | 
three weeks earlier than here stated, for all the! 
peaches and nectarines.” The Petite Mignonne, | 
which is described by both, is said by one to! 


from the single fact, that the excellent AZsopus 
Spitzenberg, which bears so well among us, “is 


wall.” This fruit, by mistake we suppose, is 


fruit. Mr. F.’s Guide contains a selection of 
each kind of fruit for ‘‘a small garden.” Nearly 
|fifty kinds of Apples are recommended for this 
||purpose. This number, our readers will think, 

\|is sufficient for a large farm instead of a small 
garden. In this number are included the six- 
teen described by the American editor. The 














too tender to succeed in this country [in Eng-| 
land] without the assistance of a south or east) 


placed in Mr. Floy’s list among the autumnal) 


portance. The two works, so far as Mr. Floy’s 
jeditorial labors extend, are pro and con. in re- 
'|spect to this intricate and deep subject. Mr. F. 
\|speaks too cavalierly in reference to the doc- 
jtrine, and by no means respectfully to either 
'|those who first advocated nor those who have 
adopted it. He says, “I am aware of the doc- 
trine of trees running out by age in the sort, 
&c. Let that go for what it is worth: because 
the subject was broached by a great man upon 
guess work, every little one is ready enough 
to offer this as a plea for every failure of fruit.” 
Mr. Kenrick appears to adopt his sentiments 
from the facts brought to light by eminent scien- 
tific men of Europe, and from his own obser- 
vation in this country. M. Masson, Commis- 
saire General, after giving a list of melting 
pears, once greatly celebrated, says, “ these 
three last species sell from ten sous to two 
ifranes each, [about forty cents, | and their culti- 
\vation is neglected.” M. Poiteau, in 1828, says, 











ripen “the end of August,” and by the other||question will arise in the mind of the reader, notwithstanding the unwearied efforts made in 


“ the last of July.” 
ence. The White Nutmeg ripens the “ middle | 
of July,” and “in July.” The Malta ripens, ac-| 
cording to Mr. Floy’s book, ‘the end of August} 


jcess in this country? Will they ripen in the) 
Laie succession that they doinEngland! Will 
Mr. F's selection of near forty kinds of peaches 





Here are four weeks differ- |jare all the aboye selected fruits certain of suc- peanes to cultivate many of the old varieties of 


pears, yet all the attempts have resulted in 
“absolute nothingness.” “The same writer,” 
it Mr. Kenrick, “further informs us, that the 


and beginning of September,” and by Mr. K.’s, tor ‘a small garden” answer for this country, |celebrated Duhamel, during the long course of 


“in September.” 
given above, the Malta should ripen in our coun-} 
try the middle of August. Again, the Red Mag-| 
dalen ripens, according to both works, “the be-| 
ginning of September ;” and the Bourdine, in| 
both, ripens the “ middle of September.” We} 
find the above discrepancies in reading but com-| 
paratively a small number of the peaches de-| 
scribed. Now, it is easy to perceive that either | 
the rule given above by Mr. Floy is not correct, 
or Mr. Kenrick has committed an error in the 
time of ripening. In respect to the color and, 
flavor also we find considerable variation in the) 
descriptions. | 
We had been led to anticipate some very val-| 
uable information from Mr. Floy, on the culti- 





the cause and prevention of the Yellows, but 
must say we are disappointed, finding little ad-| 
ditional to that given by Mr. Wilson in his Econ-| 
omy of the Kitchen Garden. He “hazards an 
opinion on the nature of this supposed disease, 
from observations made on his young Peach 
trees in 1832. ‘These trees being immature in 


jured by an early and severe winter. They ex- 


|tions to the re-publication of Mr. Lindley’s.— 
*/|Instead of this he furnishes us with a selection 


Do all fruits ripen two or three weeks earlier in 
this country than they do in England, or do 
some in a less and others in a greater time! 
These are questions which we deem of impor- 
tance, and on which, although “ the alterations’ 
and additions are so numerous that it may be 
strictly called an AMerican work,” we find no 
information in its pages. Mr. Floy says “the 
variety of apples cultivated in this country is 
far too numerous to attempt any thing like a 
complete description—even to enumerate them 
would be a difficult task” ; and yet he has sent 
out into the world, in “an American work,” a 
description of two hundred and thirty-one vari- 
eties, many of which are unknown in this coun- 
try. Had Mr. F. given a list of a suitable num- 
ber of apples that are known to be excellent in 
this country, there would have been no objec., 


recommended by Mr. Lindley, with additions of, 


New according to the rule |and ripen in such a succession that fruit may |his scientific career, planted the seeds of all the 
|be obtained regularly throughout the season? 


best fruits which were eaten at his table, with- 
out being able to produce a single fruit worthy 
lof cultivation. Others in that conntry, as the 
Alfroys, for a succession of generations, have 
adopted the same course, planting the seeds of 
the very best fruits, with no better success, 
“It would thus appear that all the first varie- 
ities of apples and pears having been raised in 
successive generations of fruit, from the origi- 
nal crabbed and worthless origin, that after the 
improvement has gone on for five or six gene- 
rations, to the production of a perfect fruit, it 
can be carried no further; that exhausted na- 
ture, if urged beyond certain bounds, recedes, 
and a retrograde course commences. For the 
seeds of the best fruits, which are sown, she 
generally gives back nought but the worthless. 
In illustration of the truth of this position, M. 
Poiteau has stated it as a fact, recorded by sev- 
eral authors, that the seeds of the Winter 
Bon Chretien always produce a detestable fruit. 
And Mr. Knight has positively asserted, that the 


‘seed of the wild pear, fertilized by the stamens 





his own, without informing us whether Mr. L.'s 


ing the work has undergone so many alterations || 


hibited in the succeeding spring and summer all||and additions, we are at a loss to know when 


the appearances of the yellows. 


have,” says he, “no doubt but these trees had||when by the American editor. 
the yellows, as it is called ; neither have I any book devoted to Propagaticn and Cultivation! 

















Hence, “I|\the directions are given by the English and) 


The part of the 


their wood, and in an exposed situation, were in. ||list is suitable for this climate. Notwithstand. |of the blossoms of an ameliorated one, will yield 


a better fruit than the seeds of an ameliorated 
pear.” 

Of the list of pears described by Rosier, in 
1801, nineteen varieties are recommended as 
the best. “These,” says Mr. Kenrick, “are 









ae) 
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every one of them known amongst us; and 
more than half of them, including the very best, 


are decidedly the kinds long since, from their) 


defection, proscribed by those who cultivate for 
the markets of Boston.” 

Mr. Floy says a “ plenty of evidence can be 
produced to explode this whim.” He quotes 
Mr. Lindley, wherein the Golden Pippin and 
Nonpareil, which were said to be on the decline, 
are mentioned as succeeding to admiration, par- 
ticularly in the “southern and midland counties 
of England.” ‘This, instead of controverting 
Mr. Knight’s opinions, may be considered al- 


most in accordance with them. Mr. Kenrick) 


says, “It is asserted by Mr. Knight, that gene- 
rally, the old varieties of fruit begin to decay 
first in the colder latitudes; and that a fruit, 
which there begins to decay, may yet be suc- 
cessfully cultivated in a more southern climate, 
or, what is equivalent, in the confined and warm- 
er atmosphere of cities.” In support of his sen- 
timents in favor of “judicious management” 
being amply sufficient to renovate old varieties 
of fruit, Mr. Floy says the peach orchards in 
the vicinity of New-York “ are doing well.” — 
As far as our information extends, those who 
cultivate peaches extensively for the New-York 
market supply the places of trees injured by 
the yellows by new trees, at much expense and 
labor. 

It will be perceived by our readers that both 
parties acknowledge the effect as existing, but 
are not agreed on the cause. Nothing but facts 
collected under a very great variety of circum- 
stances will settle the point. 

In respect to Mr. Floy’s book, there are seve- 
ral objections. The number of the varieties is 
too great for practical purposes,—the descrip. 
tions, time of ripening, &c., are as they exist 
in England,—the selected list includes those 
that succeed well in England and some that are 
superior in this country, instead of a list wholly 
adapted to the United States,—and the part de- 
voted to propagation and culture is sometimes 
in the language of the English and sometimes 


in that of the American editor, rendering it}! 


troublesome to the novice or general reader to 
derive the requisite instruction. In this last 
particular we think Mr. Floy has not been judi- 


cious in his editorial labors ; for when he pre-|} Machinery, namely, Cheap Production and 


faces a paragraph with the words “By the 
American Editor,” it is readily perceived whose 
productions we are reading ; but when merely 


“ By the Editor,” it is often difficult to know whe-|| 


therthe writer is J. Lindley or M. Floy. There is 
also, as we have before stated, too much of the 
cavaliering slang. ‘Take, for instance, the fol- 
lowing: “ After,” says he, “ having thus freely 
given my observations on peaches and necta- 
rines, and of the diseases, &c., to which the 
peach is liable in this climate, the reader will 
not expect that I should notice the many nos- 
trums and specifics which have been given to 
the world by editors of periodicals and news- 
papers, whese knowledge of these matters are 
[is] generally very limited.” In nine of ten 
cases, the “ specifics” originate with those who 


denominate themselves practical men, some of|| 


whose names we could mention, and who would 
not like to have their “knowledge of these mat-|; 


ters” considered to be very limited. ‘The nos-|| “Phe hook before us was published under 
trums should not, therefore, be chargeable to||the superintendence of the Society for the 
poor ignorant editors of periodicals. |Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, and was oc- 


ithe sun is diffusing its genial and vivifying 


ley’s descriptions and his own additions, a suit- 
‘able number of each kind known to be supe- 
rior in this country, and arranged according to 
their time of ripening, nad had he made that part 
devoted to propagation and cultivation wholly 
adapted to the American climate, he would have 
‘given a much more valuable book, one calcu- 
lated for general circulation. As it is, we re- 
‘commend to every one who is interested in the 
growth of fruit to buy the book. Independent 
lof the other valuable information, Mr. Lindley’s 
Introduction is alone worth the price of the 
‘book to any one engaged in rural culture. 
Mr. Kenrick appears to have written his book 
expressly for American cultivators. Adopting 
'the opinion that fruit trees have a limited dura- 
ition, he has brought forward many varieties 
| of fruit of American origin, many of which were 
| first introduced to notice and described by dis- 
| tinguished growers of fruit in the New-England 
‘States. The descriptions of many of the old 
ivaluable sorts are also given. In addition te the 
fruit trees, many of the most ornamental forest 
|trees, shrubs, and climbing plants, are popularly 
‘described. A select list of the most beautiful 
and desirable annual, biennial, and perennial 
\flowers is given. The book closes with a “se- 
lect list of fruits,” which, with few exceptions, 
‘have all been proved in our country and Iati- 
‘tude, and they are the selections from very ex- 
\tensive lists of importations and of native fruit.” 
How far he has been judicious in the adoption 
jof new and in the rejection of old varieties— 
|how far he is correct in his sentiments concern- 
ling the limited duration of improved varieties 
\of fruit,—time and future observation can alone 
\determine. True it is, that the practical effects, 
|of this doctrine will be very great, if generally 
adopted. The great effort of cultivators will 
ibe te obtain new varieties, instead of improv- 
‘ing and retaining the old ones. Of more than 
one hundred and fifty varieties of apples, pears, 
and peaches, of which Mr. Floy’s selected list 
lis composed, less than thirty are found in Mr. 
|Kenrick’s. 
| This subject is of much importance—our 
columns are open to communications. 
| 
| Working Man’s Companion. The Result of 





Increased Employment, being an Address 
to the Working Men of the United King- 
dom. Philadelphia, 1831, Carey & Hart, 
18mo. pp. 215, 

There is, perhaps, no more striking instance 
juf the erroneous reasoning of a great por- 
tion of the civilized world, than that against 
ithe utility of labor-saving machines. Many 
\suppose the tendency of those improvements 
that cheapen the products of the soil and 
jarts is to lessen employment, and thereby 
‘become an injury to mankind; and when 
‘they can refer to what they have heard, seen, 
land experienced, they consider themselves 
infallibly right, yet nothing is further from 
ithe truth. ‘They reason like the inhabit- 
jants of a valley whose horizon has for a 
long and tedious while been bounded by 
ichilling and blasting clouds of rain and sleet, 


‘not believing that over all the country besides 


rays. 
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machinery by the laboring classes in G 
Britain. The object was to show them th#”! 
in destroying labor-saving machines the 
were diminishing the sources of employ” 
ment. Deeming it important that corre@ ' 
views should be as generally as possible ep! 
tertained on this subject, we shall make a feg"™ 
extracts, which we trust our readers will fing!™' 
interesting. ‘That in reference to printing 
illustrates the effects of all similar improv“ 
ments : 
“It is about 350 years since the art gp!" 
printing books was invented. Before th 
time all books were written by the handt 4 
There were many persons employed to copf"'Y 
out books, but they were very dear, althoug 
the copiers had small wages. A Bible 
sold for thirty pounds in the money of thaf!™ 
day, which was equal to a great deal mor{¥"! 
of our money. Of course very few peop 
had Bibles, or any other books. An ingg€ 
nious man invented a mode of imitating tli’ | 
written books by cutting the letters on woof 
and taking off copies from the wooden bloclg'# 
by rubbing the sheet on the back ; and soc ul 
after other clever men thought of casting 
metal types or letters, which could be ay 
ranged in words and sentences, and page#¢ 
and volumes; and then a machine called 


printing press, upon the principle of a screwp"* 
was made to stamp impressions of thegf’e 
types so arranged. ‘There was an end, thegp¢! 
at once, to the trade of the pen and ink cogmld 

dr 


ers ; because the copiers in types, who cou 
press off several hundred books while tii © 
writers were producing one, drove them ¢ 
of the market. A single printer could ¢ 
the work of at least two hundred write 


At first sight this seems a hardship, for a hu 

dred and ninety-nine people might have beegf® ‘ 

and probably were, thrown out of their a h 
a 


customed employment. But what was t 
consequence in a year or two? Where on 
written book was sold, a thousand printed 
books were required. The old books went 
multiplied in all countries, and new boc 
were composed by men of talent and leam 
ing, because they could then find nume 
readers. The printing press did the wo 
more neatly and more correctly than the ws 
ter, and it did it infinitely cheaper. Whi 
then? The writers ef books had to tu 
their hands to some other trade, it is true 
but type-founders, paper-makers, printe 
and book-binders, were set to work, by t 
new art or machine, to at least a hund 
times greater number of persons than t 
old way of making books employed. If t 
pen and ink copiers could break the printiqg® 
presses, and melt down the types that a 
used in London alone at the present da\ 
twenty thousand people would at least 
thrown out of employment to make room f 
two hundred at the utmost; and what woul 
be even worse than all this misery, boo! 
could only be purchased, as before the 
vention of printing, by the few rich, insted 
of being the guides and comforters, and be 
friends, of the millions who are now withi 
reach of the benefits and enjoyments whic 
they bestow.” 

The follewing dilemma respecting th 
horse churn justly excites risible emotions 
and burlesques the deluded laborers the 
selves : * 
“Amongst the many accounts which th ing 
newspapers of December, 1830, give of th@,,) 
































Had Mr. Floy given, at the end of Mr. Lind-''casioned by the destruction of agricultural 





destruction of machinery by agricultural lag, ; 
burers, we read that, in the neighborhood of, ), 





Aylesbury, a band of mistaken and unfortu 
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pgpny farms, down even to the common drills. 
e men conducted themselves, says the 


ie ee 
try newspapers, with civility ; and such 


‘ their consideration, that they moved the 
chines out of the farm yards, to prevent 
equry arising to the cattle from the nails and 


inters that flew about while the machinery 
Bs being destroyed- ‘They could not make 
‘their minds as to the propriety of destroy- 
y a horse churn, and therefore that ma- 
fine was passed over. . . ? 
14“ Why should the laborers of Aylesbury 
destroy the harrows as well as the drills? 
hy leave a machine which separates the 
of the earth, and break one which puts 
s into it? Why deliberate about a horse- 
jurn, when they are resolved against a win- 
ing machine ?” 
The truth is, every implement or tool was 
e a new labor-saving machine. 
‘The chief distinction between man in a 
le and man in a civilized state of society 
that the one wastes his force, whether na- 
nl or acquired,—the other economises, 
is, saves it. The man in a rude state 
& very rude instruments—he therefore 
stes his force: the man in a civilized 
has very perfect ones—he therefore 
nomises it. Would you not laugh at the 
gener who went to hoe his potatoes with 
ick, having a short crook at the end? It 
d be a tool, you would say, fit only for 
dren to use. Yet such a tool was doubt- 
» employed by some very ancient nations ; 
there is an old medal of Syracuse which 
resents this very tool. ‘The common hoe 
he English gardener is a much more per- 
tool, because it saves labor. Could you 
eany doubt of the madness of the man 
» would propose that all iron hoes should 
iM abolished, to furnish more extensive em- 
»gy to laborers who should be provided 
ugly With a crooked stick cut out of a hedge? 
e truth is, if you, the working men of 
gland, had no better tools than crooked 
ks, you would be in a state of actual 
ation. One of the chiefs of the people 
ew-Zealand, who, from their intercourse 
1 Englishmen, had learnt the value of 
is, told Mr. Marsden, a missionary, that 
wooden spades were all broken, and he 
not an axe to make any more; his ca- 
s were all broken, and he had not a nail 
'gimlét to mend them with; his potato 
unds were uncultivated, and he had not a 
to break them up with; and that for 
ig of cultivation, he and his people would 
ie nothing to eat. ‘This shows you the 
afae of a people without tools.” 
he effects of roads have a very great 
decided tendency to advance the state of 
ety : 
At Abbeyfeale and Brosna about half of 
congregation at mass on Sundays were 
efoot and ragged, with small straw hats of 
@ ewn manufacture ; felt hats being worn 
yby a few. Hundreds or even thousands 
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e 
pigmen could be got to work for sixpence a 
cy if it had been offered. The farmers 


¢ mostly in debt, and many families went 
beg in Tipperary and other parts. ‘The 
dition of the people is now very different ; 
congregations at the chapels are now as 
| clad as in other parts; the demand for 
t is increased, and a spirit of industry is 
Bing forward, since the new roads have 
ome available.” 
0 form a correct view of what consti- 


men destroyed all the machinery ©: 


back to the more simple condition of man- 
kind. Our work says, 

“ We once met an old woman in a country 
district, tottering under the weight of a buc- 
ket, which she was laboring to carry up a 
hill. We asked her how she and her family 
were off in the world. She replied that she 
could do pretty well with them, for they 
could all work, if it were not for one thing— 
it was one person’s labor to fetch water from 
the spring ; but, said she, if we had a pump 
handy, we should not have much to complain 
of. ‘This old woman very wisely had no love 
of labor for its own sake ; she saw no advan. 
tage in the labor of one of her family being 
given for the attainment of a good, which 
she knew might be attained by a very com- 
‘mon invention. She wanted a machine to 
save that labor. Such a machine would have 
set at liberty a certain quantity of labor 
\which was previously employed unprofitably ; 
‘in other words, it would have left her or her 
children more time for more profitable work, 
and then the family earnings would have 
been increased.” 

The next extract we make shows in a very 
striking manner how much the condition and 
employment of the whole world are affected by 
the introduction of some simple machinery 
into a distant country : 

“The creation of employment amongst 
ourselves by the cheapness of cotton goods 
produced by machinery is not to be consi- 
idered as a mere change from the labor o 
India to the labor of England. It is a crea- 
tion of employment, operating just in the 
same manner as the machinery did for print- 
ing books. The Indian, it is true, no longer 
sends us his calicoes and his colored stuffs ; 
\we make them ourselves, But he sends us 
forty times the amount of raw cotton that he 
sent when the machinery was first set up. 
In 1781 we imported five million pounds of 
cotton wool. In 1828 we imported two hun- 
dred and ten million pounds—enough to make 
twelve hundred and sixty million yards of 
cloth—which is about two;yards apiece for 
every human being in the world, The work- 
man onthe banks of the Ganges, (the great 
river of India,) is no longer weaving , cali- 
coes for us, in his loom of reeds under the 
shade of a mango tree ; but he is gathering 
for us forty times as much cotton as he gath- 
ered before, and making forty times as much 
indigo for us to color it with. The export 
lof cotton has made such a demand upon the 
Indian power of labor, that even the people 
of Hindostan, adopting European contrivan- 
ces, have introduced machinery to pack the 
cotton. Bishop Heber says, that he was fre- 
quently interested by seeing, at Bombay, im- 
lmense bales of cotton lying on the piers, and 
ithe ingenious screw, by which an astonish- 
ling quantity is pressed into the canvas bags. 
‘The Chinese, on the contrary, from the want 
lof these contrivances to press the cotton so 
‘close in bags, sell their cotton to us at much 
less profit ; for they pack it so loosely that it 
occupies three times the bulk of the Indian 
cotton, and the freight costs twelve times the 
price on this account. When the Chinese 
acquire the knowledge from other nations, 
which their institutions now shut out, they 
will know the value of mechanical skill, in 
preference to unassisted manual labor.” , 

It is asserted by this British work, that,|) 
‘©we buy three million and a half pounds of) 
raw silk from the stranger, employ half a 
million of our own people in the manufac. 
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it to the stranger, and to our own peo 
at a price as low as that of the calico of half 
a century ago.” The time will soon come 
when half a million of the people of the 
United States will be employed in rearing 
the silk worm, and in manufacturing silk. 
“There is an article employed in dress, 
which is at once so necessary and so beau. 
'tiful that the highest lady in the land uses it, 
land yet so cheap that the poorest peasant’s 
wife is enabled to procure it. The quality 
lof the article is as perfect as art can make 
it; and yet, from the enormous quantities 
consumed by the great mass of the people, 
it is made so cheap that the poor can pur- 
chase the best kind, as well as the rich. It 
is an article of universal use. United with 
machinery, many hundreds, and even thou- 
jsands, are employed in making it. But if 
the machinery were to stop, and the article 
were made by human hands alone, it would 
become so dear that the richest only could 
afford to use it; and it would become, at 
ithe same time, so rough in its appearaoce, 
that those very rich would be ashamed 
lof using it. The article we mean is a 
pin.” 
| Contrary to the impressions of many, it is 
|a fact, as mankind progress in civilization 
their lives are prolonged. It is easy to see 
'that science, philanthropy, and religion, will 
still continue to increase the number of years 
‘allotted to man: 
| “ Savages, it is well known, are not long 
livers ; that is, although there may be a few 
‘old people, the majority of savages die very 
young. Why isthis? Many of the savage 
nations that we know have much finer cli- 
‘mates than our own; but then, on the other 
jhand, they sustain privations which the poor- 
‘est man amongst us never feels. Their sup- 
ply of food is uncertain, they want clothing, 
they are badly sheltered from the weather, 
or not sheltered at all, they undergo very se- 
ivere labor when they are laboring. From 
all these causes savages die young. Is it 
not reasonable, therefore, to infer that if in 
‘any particular country the average duration 
of life goes on increasing, that is, if fewer 
people, in a given number and a given time, 
die now than formerly, the condition of that 
people is improved ; that they have more of 
the necessaries and comforts of life, and la- 
bor less severely to procure them? Now !et 
jus see how the people of England stand in 
jthis respect. The average mortality in a 
year, about a century ago, was reckoned to 
‘be one in thirty; fifty years ago it was one 
‘in forty ; thirty years ago one in forty-seven ; 
twenty years ago one in fifty two; and now 
lit is one in fifty-eight. You see, therefore, 
‘according to this estimate, of which there is 
‘no reason whatever to doubt the accuracy, 








that where one person dies in a year now, 


two died a century ago. This remarkable 
result is doubtless produced in some degree 
by improvements in the science of medicine, 
and particularly by the use of inoculation for 
the small pox, and vaccination. But making 
every allowance for these benefits, the fact 
furnishes the most undeniable truth, that the 
people of England are infinitely better fed, 
clothed, and lodged, than they were a centu- 
ry ago, and that the labor which they per- 
form is infinitely less severe.” 

Our readers can form some estimate of the 


contents of the book from the above extracts. 
Sufficient, we believe, has been said to con- 


vince them that in increasing and cheapen- 








8 labor-saving machinery, we must go 
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ture of it by the aid of machinery, and sell 





‘ing the products of nature and of art, they 
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The title, I trust, sufficiently explains its 
object; and as the field of its labors is to be 
co-extensive with the bounds of the State, it 


are ameliorating the condition of the human 
race. All improvements that add to the 


comforts and refinement of society elevate 
man and render him more happy. cannot fail to find, in every section of it, 
persons who will lend their aid in advancing 


NEW-YORK FARMER. the interests of Agriculture—a business 
in which seven-tenths of our citizens are 


SUNS 1, 3633. directly engaged, and to which all owe 
, ltheir prosperity. ‘To make the labors of 

Tue Sason.—During the greater part of the|/the association more effective, they selected 
month of April, and until the middle of May, 0|/and appointed gentlemen in the different 
little rain had fallen that the spring was consid-|/Counties as a General Corresponding Com. 
ered an unusually dry one throughout the coun-/|mittee, who were expected not only to com- 
try. Since the middle of May, showers in daily ||municate freely with the parent society upon 
and hourly succession have produced a rapid) subjects connected with Agricultnre, but to 
growth of vegetation. These rains, in the sec- aid in the formation of County Societies, 
tions of country where originate the rivers that | which would materially assist the State So- 


run into the Atlantic, and those flowing west. ||ciety in the attainment of its objects. The 
|State Society do not presume to act the part 


arly tate ae Pi _— yor egy: ious le instructors, their great object is to collect 
an to GenEEse © Fine of waters seldom known|/.14 embody the practice, observation and 
as great at this pan of the yent, producing lexperience of our most intelligent farmers, 
much damage. The following paragraphs jupon subjects connected with the improve- 
speak for themselves. : jment of husbandry, that they, through the 

7 gy gpl: ae ay 9 press, may again diffuse the information thus 
'elock, noon, ) p ae tend sedate alt livin oi. igathered for the benefit of us all, ‘The gen- 
ee aie g '|tlemen who have been appointed as the Cor- 


mals, man and beast, is in a suffering condition || . . ‘ R C 
from the unexampled warmth and sultriness ||"esponding Committee in the several counties 
of the weather. For some time past the sea-||in this state, we trust, have been notified of 


son has been uncommonly dry, and at this time||their respective appointments, and we feel! 
it appears as if the sun was about to lick up the confident they will discharge the duties to| 
last drop of moisture which lingers in our which they have been called. 
parched fields. We heard yesterday of five in-)) 4 rouments surely, cannot now be required 
stances in which cattle at work dropped down ||, oe dus a ful ‘i ¢ ecienienel tact 
and expired under the effects of heat, and there ||'°. Se Ee See 
is reason to fear that the mortality among cat. ||eties. Simply to show what concentration 
tle from that cause has been very extensive.—|/0f effort will do to advance important inter-| 
The mercury in the thermometer stood yester-|/ests, we will point to what Bible, Missionary, 
day at noon at eighty-five degrees, and it is now |and Temperance Societies have already done 
at eighty-four.” | in aid of the objects they were intended to 
ail “Montreal, April 30, = accomplish. Whilst they _are extending 
. «Yesterday the heat was as Pe the 7 #8 '\their labors to teach and enlighten the moral 
might Sa qupetted in the dog cays; the t eT land religious community, and urge all classes 


mometer averaged 85 in the shade, with an op-| f soci h . g : 
ressive hot wind, rendered more disagreeable |/°f Society to the performance of imperative 















































sively organize, that they will favor the Cor- 
responding Secretary of the State Society 
with a copy of their constitutions. 
J. P. Beekman, 
Corresponding Secretary of the N. Y. 
State Agricultural Society. 

Kinderhook, (Columbia Co.), May 30, 1833. 
P. S.—The Corresponding Secretary will 
be happy to receive communications on the 
subject of Agriculture, and a copy of the 
constitution of those county societies that are 
organized, if not already sent. 
(<> Printers in the several counties in this 
State are requested to give the above circu. 
lar an insertion in their respective papers; 
by so doing, they will subserve the great in- 
terests of agriculture. 





AGRICULTURAL Farr 1n New-Yorx.—By the 
following resolution of the New-York State 
Agricultural Society, it will be perceived that 
aFair is to be holden in October next. Farmers, 
and those in any way interested in promoting 
agricultural improvements, are requested to 
use their influence to carry the objects into 
effect. 

Resolved, That a fair for the sale of live stock, seeds, and 
other products of husbandry and of household labor, be 
held in the city of Albany, on the second Thursday of 
October next, and one in the city of New-York, on the 
fourth Thursday of the same month; and that the civil 
authorities and agricultural societies of those places be 
yaaa to make preparations fur the holding of those 
airs. 





Aaricu.tTurat Fairs.—The Annual Fair and 
Cattle Show of the Monroe County Agrieultu- 
ral Society is to be held in the village of Roches- 
ter, the 23d of October next. 

That of the Saratoga County Agricultural 
Society, on the 9th of October. This spirited 
Society has offered Premiums to the amount of 
near 400 dollars. 

That of the Agricultural Society in the town 





y the dust with which every pedestrian was||duties, we farmers, who cherish and sustain 
enveloped. We never recollect a day of such all, may at least take this lesson from them 
steady and inconvenient warmth in the fickle jto advance the interests of our peculiar vo- 
month of April. This day the transition has|\cation. ‘That our cultivated land may by 
been equally sudden, the thermometer scarcely |/improvement in husbandry be made to double, 
reaching 50, the wind boisterous and cold, but|iand in many cases to triple its produce, no 
the dust scareely less unpleasant. I}. ; : . see ae 

. Se \jintelligent man at this day will deny. This 

As far as our information extends, “"'S+|/result, so desirable, cannot fail to be essen- 
grains, and grasses, promise abundantly. Phe tially aided by the labors of the institution we 
Southern Planter, printed at Macon, Ga., under || propose, and as direct evidence of their uti- 
date of April 27, says “vegetation is backward, |lity we will quote a portion of a letter of the 
but that the wheat crops are uncommonly pro-||First President of the State Agricultural So- 
mising—sufficient in quantity to supply the |ciety, who is now in France, to its Corres- 
wants of that state.’’ ponding Secretary, and which may be found 


Green peas were abundant in our market as | in its printed proceedings in February last. 


early as the 21st, and strawberries on the 19th| He says, “the advantages of these institutions 
‘are demonstrated beyond the smallest doubt, 


= iby the considerable difference which exists 
Aericutturat Crrcutar.—The following |betwen those parts of the country where 
circular came to hand at a period so late, that, ||they have none, and others where some of 
but for the unavoidable delay in the issuing of |their best organised societies have exercised 
this number, we could not have inserted it un-'|their influence. I could quote some of the 
til next month. We are gratified, however, ||finest parts of France, where the establish- 
by having an opportunity of laying it before |ment of a good agricultural society has, 
our readers at so early a date, and most cor-||within very few years, doubled the + He 
dially commend to the attention of the public |of the soil.” 
the subject to which it relates. M. || In many of the counties in this State, so- 
‘|cieties have already been organized and are 


To the General Corresponding Committee of now in successful operation. The coming 
the New-York State Agricultural Society, ||fall will witness in them the exhibition of do- 
in the several Counties in this State. |mestic products in all their variety, which, 
GentrLemeN,—In February, 1832, an asso- while it will excite to laudable emulation, 
ciation was formed to improve the condition||cannot fail to give an impulse to agricul- 
of our Agriculture. It was incorporated by ||ture which must materially improve it. 

an act of the legislature the succeeding} Itis hoped that those counties in which so- 
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April, under the name of the “ New-York /||cieties have not been formed will follow 
State Agricultural Society.” . 


these good examples; and as they succes- 


of Wheatland, in Monroe county, on the sec- 
ond Saturday of October. - 
|| ‘The Monroe Society should, in reference to 
lithe plan of the State Society, have fixed the 
time of their fair earlier in October. 








|| Lapres’ Horricunturat Macazine.—H. F. 
||Dickehut, Esq. Secretary of the Maryland Hor- 
ticultural Society, has issued proposals for a 
monthly periodical, under the title of the La- 
dies’ Horticultural Magazine and Floral Regis- 
ter. Such a publication is wanted, and would 
be of great ‘utility. It will contain 32 demi 
octavo pages, at $5 per annnm. We hope Mr. 
D. will find ample encouragement for his praise- 


worthy undertaking. 








Ancora Goats.—In another part of our pre- 
sent number, our readers will find an interest- 
ing account of these animals. In 1819 a con- 
siderable number of them were imported into 
France, and, by a report from M. Terneaux to 
the Paris Agricultural Society made a few years 
after, they increased and prospered equally with 
phe native varieties. ‘They were, we believe, 
introduced into England a few years ago ; but, 
like most improvements in the agricultural 
world, a century or a half will pass before they 
will be generally introduced into the sheep rais- 
ing districts. 


Larcr Asparacus.—Captain D. Chandler, 
of Lexington, exhibited before the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society asparagus four inch- 
es in circumference. 
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Science or Aoricutture.—Many people 
suppose farming to be perfectly an a, 5, c, bu- 
siness, for which any blockhead is competent ; 
but the celebrated Marshal says, ‘ Agriculture 
is a subject which, viewed in all its branches, 
and to their fullest extent, is not only the most 
important and the most difficult in rural econo- 
mies, but in the circle of human arts and sci- 
ences.” 


Roman Great Men.—Varro, in complaining 
of the decline of agriculture in his days, says 
that the great men had deserted the corn-fields 
and vineyards, and employed most of their 
time in the circus and theatres. 








Lanpv Dircntne.—One of the cheapest and 
most effectual modes of draining is to dig a 
ditch of convenient breadth, and to a depth of 
one and a half to two or three feet. First fill 
in with brush of hemlock, cedar, or other that 
is more convenient, with the ends all one way, 
and to the depth of more than half a foot, after 
being pressed or pounded down, and then fill 
up with the earth. 

To protect Cucumpers.—A writer in the 
Genesee Farmer gives an instance of applying 
with complete success cotton over the hills of 
cucumbers, to prevent insects from eating off 
the cotyledonous leaves. 








Tue Orntentat Cypress Tree.—The Amer- 
iean Farmer publishes a letter from Com. 
Porter, in which he gives a description of the 
Cypress Tree, that renders the Turkish ceme- 
tries so much admired and such places of resort. 
“It grows to a goodly size, and enormous height, 
as thick as they can stand; and may be propa- 
gated from cuttings as big round as the leg or 
arm.” Seeds were sent to Mr. Skinner, of Bal- 
timore, and to the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society. 





To prestroy THE Brack anp Green Fiy.— 
Take clay well worked with water, and cover 
the limbs and shoots with it. The first rain 
will wash it off and leave the plant free of these 
insects, 

Currant Wine-—This is the season for the 
ladies to begin to think of having a little tem- 
perate beverage for their friends. The follow- 
ing is from the Genesee Farmer : 


“ Take eight to ten gallons of currant juice, 
to which ninety pounds of common brown, 
or one pounds of molasses sugar—put 
them into a’brass kettle, which hang over a mod- 
erate fire—stir them up together well, and care- 
fully take off the scum which rises to the top. 
Particular care must be taken that the fire is not 
so great as to make the juice boil,—no more 
heat is necessary than to cause the impurities 











of pepper and sugar is said to do this effectually. 


England Farmer, after having fed his hogs with 
different substances, 
them thrive. 
“were killed, however, the mystery was in a 
degree solved. Innumerable worms, resem-|| 
bling in some measure those voided from the 
human body, were found in knots and branches 
in the entrails. 
and prevented their thrift.” 
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Worms anv Insects.—Gardeners in the 
vicinity of this city complain much against the 
depredations of worms. Radishes and cabba- 
ges have been very much injured ; in some in- 
stances whole crops have been destroyed. One 
gardener, who set out 25,000 cabbage plants, 
will not have 5,000 marketable ones. The 
worms eat the roots, and the plant withers and 
dies. 





Awaxine Horsrs.—A writer in the Turf! 
Register says that a horse awoke before day- 
light travels with less spirit than one that has 
been allowed to sleep until light. He says 
horses do not lie down to sleep until towards 
morning. 





To pestroy Ants.—Open their nests and 
pour boiling hot water, or a little turpentine, in- 
to their holes. Pearl-ash sprinkled on shelves 
frequented by ants drives them away. Pieces 
of mutton suet, elder leaves, and wafers, are 
used for the same purpose. 





To pestrroy Fires anp Wasps.—A mixture 





Worms 1n Hocs.—A writer in the New- 


was unable to make 
“When the hogs,” says he, 


These kept up their appetite 
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my be covered with slugs and other insects. 
Mr. Loudon says he has tried this, and found it 
to succeed. 


Ber Motu.—Mr. Lemuel Grover, of Mans- 
field, places between sun-set and dark a fur- 
nace with a blazing fire, near the mouth of the 
hive, about two yards. He considers half an 
hour sufficiently long for every purpose, as they 
make their efforts at that time, and only for a 
few days. 








Wasu For Fruir Trers.—We recom. 
mend the following to the special attention of 
our readers. It is appropriate to this month. 

Although we have heretofore published the 
following, we again insert it for the benefit of 
young farmers and recent subscribers. It 
|Was recommended by Mr. Benjamin Wheeler, 
of Framingham, Mass. and first published, 
_we believe, in the New-England Farmer, vol. 
iv. page 248, 
| Dissolve 2 pounds of potash of the first 
quality, in 7 quarts of water, for the bodies of 
ithe trees. If the limbs are covered with moss 
or lice, | take a painter’s brush, and apply 
ithe solution to the moss, &c. with care not to 
touch the leaves or buds. It may be done at 





‘any time of the year when we are most at 


leisure. Once in two to four years is gene- 
‘rally sufficient. 1 have no general rule, how- 
ever, but wash them as often as they appear 
‘to need it—which is always when the bark is 
‘not smooth.” 

| Mr. Wheeler observes that «No person 
need be afraid of this application’s injuring 
fruit trees; but it may be applied with the ut- 
most confidence. I have have used it for near- 
I have re- 


ily twenty years with great effect. 


: : : sth |commended it to a great many gentlemen, but 
mentions that avine belonging to Mr. Willis, of ‘only a few have used it. 


Those who have tri- 


five thousand bunches of grapes. 
ing gives the number this season. 
Oxford, May 6, 1833. 


Maryland, had last season upwards of twenty- 
The follow- 


growth, as accnrately as we could, and have 
made allowance for good count. 


We hereby certify, that we have counted the|| 
bunches of grapes, this day, that are on John}, 
Willis’s grape-vine, in his yard, of seven years’ | 


We find on it 


ed it are much pleased with its operation. The 
‘reason that it has not been more generally 
‘used is that it has been fashionable to daub 
ithe trees with lime, clay, manure and other 
compositions, which take two or three years 
to wash off be fore the tree will look natural. 
When this solution of potash is applied, it has 
the desired effect immediately. It kills the 


fifty-four thousand four hundred and ninet 

bunches, besides many more young bunches 
appear to be coming out, and we are fully o 
opinion w e have by the rule we went by, al-|| 
lowed at least three thousand for good count, 
that are already in sight. 
that had more than two bunches on it was 
counted ; and we think at least one third or 
more are double bunches, and are only counted 
as single. 


No young growth 


Cuarves M. BromweE Lu. 
RicHaRD MARKLAND. 


SummMeER Pruninc.—Some of our most dis- 





tinguished Physiologists consider summer pru- 
ning to be much less injurious to the tree than 


contained in the sugar torise so as to be skim-!|that performed either in spring or fall. 


med off. When the liquor becomes pure, pour 
it into a clean firm barrel—then fill up the bar- 
rel with clean water, and let it stand (in the cel- | 
Jar) with the bung out to ferment. Let the fer-|| 
mentation continue as long as it will. The 
cask must be filled up frequently with sweeten-||¢ 
ed water. When the fermentation ceases, bung 
up the barrel tight, and the process of manu- 
facturing the article is ended. 

My friend assured me that he could buy his 
eurrants, and manufacture his wine, for 37} 
cents per gallon, and that he had frequently )|t 
sold it at one dollar per gallon. 


‘Many a farmer has currants, which might, | 
inthis way, be made use of to great advantage ; 
and those who have not might, in little time, 
and with little trouble, furnis 





themselves with 


W.P. W. 





Burrer.—The cream should not be of a tem- 
verature higher than from 55 to 60 degrees.— 
f the heat is greater the butter has less consis- 
ency and is spongy. 





Metons.—The productiveness of melons and 


cucumbers is increased by nipping off the ends. 





Bev Buas.—A steaming apparatus to destroy 
hese insects, costing about three dollars, has 


been invented by John Sehley, of Georgia. 





To pestroy Stues.—Cabbage leaves dried 


before a fire, or in an oven, and rubbed with 
unsalted butter or any fresh grease, and then 





ly. Respectfully, 
bch 22, 1833.” 


an ample su 
‘* Milton, 


laid in places invested with slugs, will in a few 





‘moss and lice at once ; and the first rain that 
comes washes the bark perfectly smooth ; and 
gives it a fair, natural, healthy color. 

It is said that this application was intro- 
duced by the late Governor Brooks, Medford, 
Mass. the summer before his decease, who 
believed that it not only accelerated the growth 
of the trees, but was an effectual preservative 
against the borer. \t was applied by that gen- 
tleman once every year, either the latter part 
of May, or the beginning of June. The opin- 
‘ion that the above described wash is a remedy 
‘against the borer is corroborated by Messrs. 
Winships, proprietors of an extensive nurse- 
ry, &c. at Brighton. In a letter to the New- 
England Farmer, they observe ; “ Five years 
ago, (preceding 1830,) we were exceedingly 
‘troubled, having, at the same time several 
thousand trees infested with borers. We ap- 
plied the wash as recommended by B. Wheel- 
er, Esq. of Framingham, and have continued it 
lever since the first week in June in pleasant 
‘weather, on from five to ten thousand trees, 
‘annually. The admirable effect has been as- 
'tonishing ; not only effectually preventing the 
destructive effects of the borer, but killing im- 
‘mediately the moss, and destroying those oth- 
ler insects usually found impeding the good 
‘health of the tree, also resuscitating and invig- 
orating every kind of tree we have applied it 








‘to. We would recommend as a general wash, 











one pound of potash to six pints of water} 
and for promptness of execution, the mariner’s 
long handled tar brush, which may be had at 
the Agricultural Warehouse, North Market 
street, or the common paint brush will an- 
swer. Every other year will answer as a 
remedy against the borer, although the hor- 
ticulturist will find himself richly rewarded 
by a more frequent application.” 





Management of a Dunghill. By Rosert Som- 

ERVILLE, Esq. of Haddington, Scotland. 

A friend has put into our hands the following 
essay on the important subject of collecting 
and manufacturing manure. It will be per. 
ceived that the plan of having the manure in 
hollows; recommended by distinguished agri- 
culturists, among whom is J. Buel, Esq. is not 
approved. We are fully of the opinion, that 
manure remaining for any considerable time 
trodden down in excess of wet, is very de- 
struetive to its nutricious properties.—[{ Ep. } 


The dung of quadrupeds is the most com. 
mon, the most useful, though not perhaps the 
best managed, of any manure,that is at present 
grown. Previously to entering upon the way 
of using it, we trust a few observations upon 
the present defective mode of treating it, to- 
gether with some account of its properties, the 
meuns of collecting, preserving, and subjecting 
it to the process of fermentation, and of in- 
creasing its quantity, will be thought of ser- 
vice. 

Mode of Management at Present.—When 
any considerable quantity, either of stable dung 
or mixture of animal and vegetable substances, 
is collected together under certain circum- 
stances of heat, air, and moisture, they begin 
to ferment, and exhibit all the different pheno- 





soil in that state, it will contribute to fertilize 
the land. ; 

In collecting and preparing dung in this man- 
ner, little attention has hitherto been paid ei- 
ther to the site of the dunghill, the encourage- 
ment of fermentation, or the preservation of 
the salts after the fermentation 1s finished ; ac- 
cordingly we observe the greatest part of dung- 
hills either situated in hollows, and surrounded 
with water, which, by chilling the mass, very 
effectually prevents fermentation—or upon de- 
clivities, where they are totally exhausted of 
every drop of moisture. In these cases, the 
dung is thrown out carelessly : horses, cattle, 
hogs, and poultry, are allowed to trample upon 
and spread it, and even carts and waggons are 
driven over it. 

By this treatment it is pressed into a mass 
too heavy and compact for the air to penetrate 
through a great part of it; the sides of the 
dunghill are scattered about, loses its mois- 
ture, and is either blown away by the winds, or 
returns to a state little better than dry straw ; 
and, when the season arrives for laying it upon 
the land, the whole is taken out, without con- 
sidering whether it is fermented or not. 

Defects of this Management.—To a person | 
who has paid any attention to the subject, the) 
defects of this management must appear in a}! 
very striking point of view. ‘The middle of|| 
jsuch a dunghill from being hard pressed will} 
be long in fermenting, and even in the end be! 
very imperfectly fermented; and the sides, 
from being so scattered about and dried, wili| 
not be fermented at all. We need hardly ob-| 
serve that the consequences of this manage- 
j|ment will be a scanty crop, and disappointment 
to the farmer : this is the ordinary effect, where 
dung is laid even upon a plain surface. 

Bad Effects of Dunghills being placed in a 
Hollow.—When the dunghill is situated in a 
hollow, and has a bottom capable of retaining 
moisture, the consequences are equally bad, if 
|not worse. The whole of the rain that falls 








| 
| 





| 


| 








mena of fermentation in a great or less degree, 
till the process is finished. If we then exa- 
mine the mass, we find that the vegetables, of| 
which it was originally composed, are decom. 
posed and reduced to their first principles, and 
ure again in a situation to afford food for new 
plants ; by this means a perpetual suecession 
is kept up, and the decay or death of any of 
these, which, at first view, we might be led to 
consider as a misfortune, serves for their re- 
production. 

This point settled, it will readily be admitted, 
that the more completely such substances are| 
subjected to the process of fermentation, the} 
greater and more beneficial their effects will be 
upon the soil. It is, therefore, an object of the 
first importance with every person concerned 
in the cultivation of the earth, to manage their 
manures in such a way that they might be 
completely fermented ; and to have their dung- 
hills so situated and constructed as to pro- 
mote fermentation, and preserve the useful par- 
ticles contained in the dung, both while the 
process is going on, and atter it is finished. 

A careful attention to these points will not 
only improve the quality, but, as we shall after- 
wards see, increase the quantity of manure in| 
an astonishing degree. 

When fermentation has taken place for some! 
time, in a heap of manure consisting either of! 
animal or vegetable substances, or a mixture) 
of both, the first alteration that is observed is) 
a change of color, and a sensible diminution) 
of its bulk ; as the process advances, the bulk 
continues to diminish, till the fermentation en- 
— ceases. ‘The diminution is owing to the 
solid parts of the mass being brought more 
closely together. The fixed air and volatile al- 
kali escape in the form of vapor, and the mois- 
ture falls to the bottom, where it either remains, 
if the dunghill is situated in a hollow, and has 
a bottom capable of retaining moisture, or runs 
off, if it is situated upon a declivity. When 
this moisture is collected and carefully ana- 
lyzed, it is found impregnated with the salts 
contained in the dung, and if spread upon the 











||Same situation as tea leaves, after a strong in- 


jimmediately from the clouds, together with the 
| water from the roofs of the surrounding houses, 
‘and the natural moisture of the dunghill it- 
iself, lodge there and chill it, so as to prevent 
|fermentation. It is certain that stable dungs 
jin such situations will have the appearance of) 
jbeing fermented, but upon examination it will 
|be found only decayed, and, from its being 
|steeped so long in water, the greatest part of| 
the salts will be extracted, and what remains, 
\if carefully analyzed, will be found to contain 
jeceres any other principle but vegetable earth. 
| Loss attending Dunghilis being situated 
lupon a Declivity, or Gravelly Bottom.—Where 
a dunghill is situated upon a declivity, or has a 
|gravelly bottom, the loss is equally great as in 
\the two former cases, as the whole of the na- 
tural moisture that is pressed out during fer- 
|mentation, and which is strongly impregnated 
with the salts of the dung, either runs off or 
‘sinks into the earth; nor is this the only loss 
ithat is sustained—every shower that falls, by 
|passing through the mass, carries off an addi- 
|tional quantity of the salts, till, by repeated 
washings, the dunghill is left in nearly the 


fusion has been drawn from them. Finally, 
|by throwing it out in the careless manner al- 
jready described, taking no pains to lay it up 
jregularly, and allowing cattle, &c. to tread 
jupon, and earts to pass over it, fermentation 
is long in taking place ; even then it is partial 
jand incomplete, and in place of producing good 
lmanure, abounding with rich, well prepared 
|Substances, it will for the most part be found 
to consist of articles only half fermented, 
\which, from their parts not being properly sc- 
| parated, are very ill calculated to promote veg-| 
letation. Dung is the most likely to be best! 
| where the dunghill is upon level ground, and at| 
|Some distance from the oflices. 

Having mentioned the present mode of col-| 
jleeting and preparing stable dung, and stated} 
the slothful and defective manner in which it is 
generally done, we shall now proceed to offer 
some directions as to the methods of promot- 








D 





[June, 


ing fermentation, and preserving the salts after 
the process is finished ; and lastly, of increas- 
ing the quantity of that valuable article. 

To promote Fermentation in Stable Dung.— 
To promote fermentation in stable dung, two 
things are essentially necessary, namely, Air, 
and Molewine without these, no fermentation 
will take place ; and unless they are in due pro- 
portion, the process will be incomplete. 

It is a circumstance well known to persons 
who are accustomed to prepare dung for hot- 
beds, that by laying it lightly together in heaps, 
and watering it gently, fermentation is immedi- 
ately brought on. It 1s also known, that in the 
after stages of this business, hot-bed dung is 
as completely fermented in the space of four- 
teen or sixteen days, as that in a farm-yard 
generally is in six or eight months. 

Every farmer ought, therefore, to institute 
this practice as nearly as the nature of his sit- 
uation will admit; and in place of having his 
dunghill in the stable-yard, allowing carts, cat- 
tle, hogs, poultry, &c. to trample upon and dis- 
turb it, he should place it in some distinct sit- 
uation, convenient for his offices, the urine from 
which should run into receptacles, from which 

t might be thrown, without the trouble of car- 
riage, into the dung, where it would be of the 
utmost use in promoting fermentation. 

When it is driven to the dunghill, the cart or 
waggon in which it is carried should not be 
driven over the dung as is commonly practiced ; 
because as we formerly observed, the feet of 
the horses and the weight of the carriage will 
press it so hard, that the air will be in a great 
measure excluded, and by that means fermen- 
tation prevented. 

If we inquire either of the farmer or his ser- 
vant what is gained by this exertion, he will 
only be able to say that the load is laid upon the 
top of the heap—a labor which a man could 
readily perform to much better purpose in a 
few minutes ; the whole cart load ought to be 
laid down by the side of the dunghill, and after- 
wards thrown lightly upon it with a fork—the 
trouble of doing which would be trifling, and 
the advantage immense. 

If dung laid up in this way contains a suffi- 
cient proportion of moisture, it will immediate- 
ly begin to ferment, and the process will be soon 
and completely finished. Particular attention 
ought therefore to be paid to this circumstance ; 
and if at any time the dung is laid up dry, it 
should be immediately watered. In summer 
this will frequently be found necéssary, espe- 
cially during dry weather; and as most farms 
possess a sufficient command of water, it can 
very easily be done. 

Where this method is had recourse to, the 
dung will be completely fermented in the space 
of six or seven weeks at the utmost, and in 
general will be found of one half more .value 
than that which is made in the careless and slo- 
venly manner we have described. 

Situation and Construction of Dunghills.— 
The importance of good manures to all agri- 
cultural operations is such, that we should na- 


turally have expected to find every thing rela- 


ting to it made a primary object with farmers. 
On the contrary, no part of the rural economy 
has been less the subject of inquiry: the situa- 
tion and construction of dunghills in particular, 
though highly deserving of notice, have for the 
most part been considered as a matter of indif- 
ference. 

As was formerly mentioned, « hollow is im- 
proper for the site of a dunghill, from the cir- 
cumstance of its lodging water, and preventing 
fermentation: a declivity is equally bad, as it 
serves to drain and carry off the moisture sat- 
urated with the riehest salts of the dung: a 
gravelly bottom is worse than either of those, 
as the moisture sinks down into the earth, and 
is irrecoverably lost. 

Proper Situation for a Dunghill.—The situ- 
ation best calculated for the site of a dunghill 
is that which is nearest to a level, with a bot- 
tom capable of retaining moisture, and, if pos- 
sible, covered with a shade. The whole should 
be inclosed with a wall of at least four or five 
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feet in height, with an open space at one end 
for carting away the dung. If the bottom is 
not elay, it should be laid with, and paved above, 
either with broad flags or the common paving 
stones used for streets. ‘The American farmer 
may find it convenient to lay a floor of thick 
plank. At the end opposite where the opening 
is left, a reservoir should be dug, which might 
either be lined with clay, and built round with 
stone, or fitted with a wooden cistern made 
water tight, into which a pump should be put 
for drawing off the moisture daily. 

This reservoir should be situated at the most 
depending part of the dunghill, with an opening 
in the wall immediately opposite to it. The 


pavement should have a number of channels ef 


at least five or six inches deep, and the same 
width, all tending towards the opening : these 
channels should be well paved, and filled with 
brushwood before the dung is laid down; by 
which means they will be kept open, and the 
moisture find a ready passage to the reservoir. 
For better explaining the idea, we refer the 
reader to the annexed plan of a dunghill, with 
the proposed channel and reservoir. Every 
dunghill should be so situated as to have its 
longest sides run from east to west, surround- 
ed by a wall, and covered with a roof. The 
wall on the south side of the dunghill should 
be of such a height, as to prevent entirely the 
sun’s rays from touching the dung; on the 
other three sides, however, there is no necessi- 
ty for its being so high: six feet from the 
ground will be quite sufficient, and the roof 
can be supported by pillars as in the figure. 

The expense of a roof, which need only be 
thatched, will soon be compensated, not only 
by the superior quality of the dung, but by the 
conveniences which it will afford, as it may 
easily be converted either into a pigeon house, 
a poultry house, or a store for the smaller hus- 
bandry utensils. 


diately upon the field or mixed with other sub-!|biography, and travels, be read, when time and 
stances into a compost, or thrown upon the! opportunity admit—without interfering with 
dunghill itself, it being the best of all ferments.||the important duties of the family. Be not ig- 
To increase the Quantity of Manure.—The||norant of the events of the time being, there- 
quantity of manure may be increased by lay- fore read some journal of the day. 
ing a layer of earth, leaves of trees, or any|| As to friends who may call on you—never be 
other suitable substance, on the bottom: and|)confused, nor ina hurry: treat them with hos- 
similar layers may be laid throughout the dung-| pitality and politeness; and endeavor to make 
hill—the moisture passing through them, the ||them happy in their own way. Never teaze 
‘same being returned from the reservoir, will||them to do this, or that, which they do not pre- 
jcompletely saturate them ; the entire will un- |fer. True politeness consists in an easy and 
||dergo a fermentation, and produce a vast quan-|/ pleasant deportment, and making our friends 
tity of manure; a quantity which can be so jeasy, and permitting them to enjoy themselves 
||increased that the farm may be kept in a state) in that way which is most pleasing to them. 
\of constant and profitable productiveness. The | Speak with deliberation. The other sex tell 
|| building should be, if possible, so placed that)|us that, “the female tongue is never tired ;” be 
||the urine from the stable, cow-house, &c. would! /it so: let it be regulated by reason and common 
|pass by a channel into the reservoir. sense. 
. ——— | At the close of the week, if possible, let all 
1] [From the New-England Farmer. | \your work, for the time, be done; so that on 
| Brorner Jonaruan’s Wire’s ADVICE TO HER |Sunday you may improve your time in such a 
||DAUGHTER ON THE DAY OF HER MARRIAGE.—||Manner as will be appropriate to the day, and 
|Now, Mary, as you are about to leave us, a few |never, extraordinaries excepted, let your seat 
\words seem appropriate to the occasion. Al-) be vacated at church. 
though I regret the separation, yet I am pleased|| As to dress: deeency is becoming to all, but 
\that your prospects are good. You must not|/extravaganee opens a door to want—follow the 
ithink that all before you are Elysian Fields.||fashions of the day so far as decency and good 
‘Toil, care and trouble, are the companions of||sense will approve, but avoid singularity. Be 
frail human nature. Old connexions will be|not troubled for what you have not ; but be 
idissolved by distance, time, and death. New |thankful for, and take care of what you have. 
ones will be formed. Every thing pertaining|A Leghorn hat, loaded with flowers, will not 
to this life is on the change. _|jecure the headache, nor a gold watch prevent the 
A well cultivated mind, united with a plea-||consumption. 
sant, easy disposition, is the greatest accom-|| Avoid night-meetings, at private houses, 
pplishment inalady. Ihave endeavored, from||where every one is priest. These, I fear, have 
the first to the present moment, to bring you||a tendency to affect the passions more than 
‘up in such a manner as to form you for useful-||mend the heart. Who knows the resting place 
Iness in society. Woman was never made|/of an enthusiastic and fanatic mind! Let your 
/merely to see and be seen; but to fill an impor-|jevenings generally be spent at home. 
jtant space in the great chain of nature, planned|| As you have attended to the study of Botany 
jand formed by the Almighty Parent of the Uni-| and discovered a taste for flowers, I would not 
verse. You have been educated in habits of||by any means draw your attention from so in- 
‘industry, frugality, economy and neatness, and ||nocent and pleasing an amusement. But let 
‘in these you have not disappointed me. }your garden be small, well laid out, and the 
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| It is for the man to provide and for the wife 
i|to care and see that every thing, within her cir-| 
i cle of movement, is done in order and season ;) 
ijtherefore, let method and order be considered | 


ji 

plants selected to your taste. See to the man- 
agement of it yourself. It is a pleasant exer- 
cise, productive of health of body and serenity 
of mind. Let the order, neatness, and the dis- 

















Fig. 1 represents an elevation of the build- 
ing for the reception of dung ; B, the reservoir; 
C, the pump ; D, the roof. 

Fig. 2 represents the ground plan: A the main 
ehain channel leading to the reservoir; a aaa, 
the side channels terminating in the main 
one, A. 

Advantages attending Dunghills constructed 
in this way.—The advantages attending this 
sort of dunghill will appear at first sight. The 
wall, by confining the dung, will keep it from 
being scattered about and lost, and will also 
preserve the sides of the dunghill from being 
dried and rendered useless by the action of the 
air. The shade will keep it from being chilled 
or deprived of its salts, by the rain passing 
through it; the wall will also prevent the 
moisture from escaping at the sides, and con- 
duct it to the bottom. The pavement will pre- 
vent it from sinking into the earth; and the 
channels will conduct it tothe reservoir; from 
whence it can be drawn by a pump into a bar- 
rel placed into a cart, and either spread imme- 


pley of beauty in your garden, be the index to 
what may be seen in your house. 
One thing more: the management of domes- 


A place for every thing, und every} 
thing in its place—a time for every thing, and} 
every thing inits time—are good family mottoes.| 


important. 





A thorough knowledge of every kind of busi-||ties. See that all things go right in the kitch- 
ness appropriate to the kitchen is indispensa-|jen. Let every thing be done according to or- 
ible, for without such knowledge, a lady is inca- der. Never dispute with a servant in what way 


a thing shall be done. Let your commands be 
promptly obeyed. Observe a mild dignity ; but 
avoid all improper familiarity with those who 


pable of the management of her own business, 
and is liable to imposition by her servants eve-| 
ry day. But in these things you have been in-| 
| structed. '|may be placed under you. Be never hasty and 
You will be mistress of your own house, and |impetuous ; but ealmand deliberate. Reprove 
observe the rules in which you have been edu- | When necessary, with mildness and determina. 
leated. You will endeavor, above all things, to|tion; but never make along harangue about 
imake your fireside the most agreeable place for||matters of minor importance. Too much re- 
ithe man of your choice. Pieasantry and a hap.||proof, especially if delivered in a passion, or 
|py disposition will ever be considered as neces-||high tone of voice, is apt to lose its desired ef- 
|sary to this important end; but a foolish fond-| fect, and produce reaction on the part of the de- 
ness is disgusting to all. Let reason and com-.||/ pendent. Dignity, decision and condescension, 
mon sense ever guide: these, aided by a plea-||must be assimilated in such a manner as to 
‘sant, friendly disposition, render life happy; and |¢ommand respect. Undue severity will so op- 
without these, it is not desirable. Remember |erate on the mind of domestics as to destroy 
||your cousin Eliza. She married with the bright-| respect, and create disaffection and_ hatred. 
jest prospects ; but, from her petulant, peevish,) Never charge a domestic with lying without ir- 
lland complaining disposition, and negligence, lrefragable proof—then punish or dismiss him. 
every thing went wrong ; and her home became |To say frequently and upon all oceasions to a 
a place of disquietude to her husband. ‘To|}domestic, “you lie,” is perfectly ridiculous, 
avoid this, he sought a place to pass away va-||and has an evil tendency. If he be a liar, you 
cant time, where, associated with those more||harden him; if otherwise, you injure his feel- 
wicked than himself, he contracted the habit of |ings and destroy his confidence. _ 
intemperance, and all was lost—and poor Eliza} I have done—you have my best wishes. 
was thrown on the charity of her friends. 
Be pleasant and obliging to your neighbors—| t ANC 
ready to grant assistance, when necessary.||K. Crandall, (who resides within a short dis- 
Be careful of their characters, and not readily||tance of this place,) was standing in the street 
believe an ill report. Throw the mantle of||a few yards from our office, a swarm of bees 
charity over their failings, knowing that we are |lit on his hat, covering it completely. At the 
\Jall human and liable to err. Abhor a tattler, moment of our writing this, he is on his way 
|and give no place to the reports of such. How- | home with the strangest covering for # head, 
ever strong # provocation may be, never con-||in this age of fantastical head-gear, that has 
tend for the last word. |been seen, “about these days.” It would puzzle 
Let your bible show that it is used. Give no)\the ladies, we guess, to “ follow this fashion. 
place to novels in your library. Let history,'|—[Niagara Courier. ] 
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Bees—Curtous Circumstance.—As Mr. B 
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Letter from Le Ray Dr Cuaumonr, Esa.,||merly, to the cultivation of the vine, with a| some aid to keep its lateral branches in the de- 


read before the New- York State Agric Pace pa 
Socie ly, al their First Anniversary, /ield al 
Albany, on the 14th and 15th Fe! nie 
1833. 
Pessis, (near Vendome in Touraine,) 16 Dec. 1832. 
Mr. J. Buet, Corresponding Secretary, Xe. 
Sir,x—When I resolved, last suinmer, to 
pay a visit to my native country, | was much 
pained with the idea that it would deprive im 
Satis- 
4 


for a considerable length of time of the 
faction of uniting my efforts wit 
of the members of our State Agric 

ety as were zealous in caiaaiie i its 
ilowever, [ was soon relieved, when | consi- 


h vacant ( 
ra! Soci- 


SUCCESS. 


dered how many there were in our socicty 
pier could render the same service ; while, 
during my travels and stay on this side of the 
water, [ could make them useful by observa- 
tions and notes collected on my route, upon 
whatever might be worth communicating 

also, by connecting our socicty with some of 
those in France, whose object is somewhat si- 
milar toours. “The alliance of such societies 


cannot but prove useful and produce improve- 


ments. 

Having begun my travels rather late this 
year, my information will not be so interest- 
ing as I could wish; but I hope that during 


r 1 intend to appropriate to my 
will have collected 
attention society. 


the other yea 
stay in Europe, | 
more worthy the 


facts 


ol our 


My travels have been through those parts of 


itzer- 
ré ‘Spe ct 


‘rance, of the duchy of Bade and of Sw 

land, which have much analogy, in 

to climate, to that of New-York. 
Graprs.—l will beg 
I am still more of opi tion, since 


n by the grape vines. 


I left Ame- 


rica, that serious attention should be paid to 
that important cultivation. I am more cer- 
tain of the success which is to attend it in the 
state of New-York. 

[ have received, from the county of Jef- 
ferson, information that grapes pericctly 
ripe have been picked from vines cultivated 
ia open ground, and the letter which imen- 
tioned it reached me here when they had no 
yet begun their vendanges, and were not ex- 
pecting the grapes to be sutiiciently ripe for 
several days to come, —_ must consider 
that | am here in that cele! l — for 
fruits, Touraine, which is ae. centre of France. 
They were much more backward in thos 
countries [ had just left and mentioned above, 
and in some parts of which wine is made in 
quantity. 

You know how uncommonly severe and 
long was last winter in the state of New-York, 
and I must observe that in this cou itry it was 
one of the mildest, and the spring very fine, 
as well as the summer; this last season how- 
ever was rather too dry. I was still more as- 
tonished at the comparative quickness of the 


vine, and the abundance of its 
Itis so muchin our favor, that | 

but yet a sentiment 
incredu lity, when | 
produce of a cutting planted 
; Major Brown, late in 1827, 


crowth of the 
production. 

uot only created wonder, 
bordering upon entire 
mentioned the 
along the house of 
and which had 
fine clusters, perfectly ripe, 
September, 1830, and more 
dred the following year, at the same period, 
equally good and fine flavored: a faet whieh 
has been well ascertained by the 


in the middle o 


agric ultural || 


society of the county, and published after- ithe supporter of the ¢ grape vine, but it will |i 


wards in their transactions. 


My great objection, and I must say the only} the vine will have sufficient strength to need| 
no support for its stalk, but would require} 


one which | had, and even published for- 


jhand labor, when we take into consideration 
produced above one hundred || — 
f||children 
than three hun.||of that plantation | would recommend plant- 


view of making wine, is removed by the happy |sired position. The mulberry tree will then 
result of many inquiries and observations ||answer the purpose : it must be taken care of 
| have made, in examining attentively a Jat all times, and will pay not only the expense 
method very different from the one which is |but yield a handsome benefit for those who 
uniformly a lopted in all the vineyards of the will’ pursue the cultivation of silk, or who 

iddle and northern parts of France. There |have in their neighborhood some one culti- 
nine-tenths of the work at least is made by |vating it. At all events, their cattle would 
the hand of man, and part of it so painful and||relish that food which would come for them in 
hurtful to the body as to injure materially the |a very good season. The tree must be 
nen; While in many parts of the south, || trimmed in such a way as to have one single 
and in some parts of Switzerland, where very ‘stock, and a very small head, which when ar- 
good wines too are made, the most painful and |rived at the height of about eight feet must 
more laborious part of the cultivation of the||/be regularly trimmed twice in the fine season, 
vine is achieved by the work of horses and |when its foliage is most suitable to the feeding 
cattle. The difference is such in favor of this of worms. In that way the mulberry will 
country, between the two methods, that I do||give no injurious shade either to the vines or 
not hesitate to say that, every thing consi-|to the grain, or plants, which are to be sown 
dered and caleulated, this last method, with |between the 1 ranges. You will observe that 
some improvements I will suggest, will not}/in that way of planting and cultivating the 

‘cusion you more expense than in Franc e,||vine, the cattle, as | have stated in the begin. 
to produc e the same quantity of wine that||ning of this article, will do the essential part 
be obtained by the other method,|/of the work ; and that they not only afford 
would cost you nearly three times as ithe greatest he Ip for ¢ ultivation, but yet come 
much asin France. This result is not ouly|jin for the hardest share at the time of collect. 
occasioned by the difference of the price of|jing the fruit. I will one day give more de. 
labor of men in the two countries, which in|jtails upon what is to be done in the years 
the preferred method is substituted for the}/which will follow the planting and first growth ; 
greatest part by the work of animals, that do}jand you may rely upon my readiness to trans- 
not cost more in the state of New-York than}/mit to the society what further information 
in France, and which can be fed cheaper; but ithe *y can ask from me. I intend to examine 
because this preferred method owes princi-|! more minutely this kind of cultivation, and 
pally its greater produce to its having a much lascertain as near as | can the real produce. 
greater proportion of land consecrated to the}|Meanwhile, | think the society may boldly 
same quantity of vine stalks, and that the}/recommend the cultivation of the vine, chiefly 
land is considerably cheaper than here. Mr.||in the west and north of the state. ‘To sup- 
Thicbault in comparing the two methods, to|/port t this advice, | cannot better conclude this 
prove the immense advantage of the one hej/article than by quoting what I notice with 
calculate the produce||pleasure in a letter | have just received from 
of an acre, but of the number of stalks. He//the respectable secretary of the Agricultural 
says that 2000 stalks, trained according to} ||Soe iety of Jefferson county. Among the dif. 
this me nethod, will produce yearly 26,000 ‘eal.| ferent valuable details he gives me of the cat. 
l wine; while, on the other hand, 6000] itle-show and fair, which took place the 26th 
stalks trained in the ordinary way, produce,||September last, | find the following: “ A cu- 
in common seasons, only from 780 to 1300}/rious exhibition of the process of silk-making 
gallons, and in the very best seasons only|)was interesting; and Dr. Guthie accompa- 


‘ af 
Work! 


would 
which 








recommends, does not 


ons of 


about 2600 gallons.” This enormous differ-|/nicd his specimen of grapes with a letter, 
ence of 30 to 1, | do not warrant, but only} stating that the culture of the grape was as 


easy and certain in this country as that of 
iraising apples, or any other of the vegetable 
|productions.” 


that there is a considerable one. Mr. Thie- 
bault adds, that the increase in quality is also 


considerable. 





Considering the comparative value of the | Sitk.—The next important article is the 
land you would appropriate to the cultivation|{culture of silk. All | have seen and heard 
the vine, with the same nature of land | in|lup on that subject, since my arrival in Europe, 
Kurope, and that there is a difference of at||confirms me in the opinion that the United 
least nine-tenths in favor of the United States, |/States in general are as well, if not better, 
| would propose an altogether different andjjadapted to the cultivation of the mulberry 
more economical method in the first planting}: and the culture of silk, than the most favored 
of the vine. 1 would set the roots and wood-||countries on this side of the water. The co- 
en posts a rod apart, instead of eight feet, as//coons that we raised last year at Le Rays- 
wecod nmnended by Mr. ‘Thiebault, leaving, as ville, with so little trouble and such an imper- 
he does, the space between for the cultivation|/fect knowledge of the proper management of 
of grain or other productions, as preferred by||this delicate worm, have been much admired 
the farmer. ‘The trenches, two feet broad and|/by those capable of judging, to whom I pre- 
one foot deep, should be made with the plough}/sented them for examination, and the silk 
and the scraper, which can be equally useful|/thought of the very first quality. I have as- 
and convenient in covering the Some |/certained that in the duchy of Bade they rear 
alteration and economy could be made in the||the mulberry tree in very indifferent soil, 
rather poor, and cultivated the silk with suc. 
cess. Certainly where the worms are edu- 
cated, the season is far from being as favora- 
ble to them as it is in the north of the state 
of New-York. 1 hope that the efforts of the 
society for encouraging the culture of silk 
will have been successful, and I am very anx- 
ious to see the report which will be made to 
the society on a subject of such vital impor- 
tance. 


Hemp.—Wherever I have travelled 1 have 


ol 


roots. 


that a considerable part of it can be done by 
during the vacations. On the line 


ing, In an eastern and western direction, a 
mulberry tree alternately with the grape vine. 
The wooden post will for several years be} 





usnless when| 


probably be rotten and rendered 


























1833.] 
observed that they cultivate hemp. 1 was||thirty bushels to the acre. Very good bread 
struck with the immense expense that culti-//is made with half flour of barley and half of 
vation cost, chiefly in manure. If now and||wheat. It requires better land than common 
then I met with some privileged piece of |barley. 
ground, which by its fertility did not require} AcrieutruraL Soctetizs.—I that 
such a quantity of manure, the price of the any member of the agricultural society of 
soil was so high that the mere interest of the |the State of New-York, not sufliciently per- 
same would have purchxsed, tomy know- 'suaded of the great utility, nay of the necess- 
ledge, in either Jefferson or Lewis counties, |ity, of encouraging the increase of agricultu- 
a similar quantity of land, as good at least for||ral socicties in different parts of our: state, 
the production of hemp, and where the cultiva- | iad been with me in my travels. 1 regretted 
tion of it will not cost so much. 1 hope our||that establishments of that kind were not more 
society will think it advisable to recommend||frequext, and still more that not one of them 
to the farmers a particular attention to the||was organized and regulated as it ought to be 
raising of hemp, wherever the soil is favora-| 

| 

| 


wish 


to promote the good contemplated. But yet 
ble for its cultivation. 


the advantages of these institutions are demon. 
Fopprr.—I have noticed a curious method||Strated beyond the smallest doubt, by the con- 
of drying fodder by fermentation. I think it siderable ditfereace which exists between those 
g j nti . | 
worth giving you some details about. ‘They 





iparts of the country which have none and the 
put the hay in hay-cocks on even ground, very others wiere some - tacii be . — d a0. 
soon after it is cut, i. e. 12 or 15 hours, in||Cieties have exercised their influence. I could 


one ‘ 2 ° ° | > some the West arte re 7 
piling it very equally and treading it down,||quote some of the finest parts of France 
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The manner of hunting the wild bull can- 
not be better explained than by stating the 
particulars of a hunt that took place near the 
Washitaw river. At sunrise, in the month 
of November, 1830, Mr. Strong started on a 
hunt in the forest with three companions, nei- 
ther of whom had ever seen a wild bull, and 
to gratify their curiosity, he imprudently 
agreed to go with them. ‘They were all on 
horseback, and armed with rifles. Their pack 
cousisted of about a dozen—not of any dis- 
tinct breed, but selected on account of their 
ferocity. ‘They had not proceeded far before 
they discovered fresh tracks of a bull, and 
put the dogs on the trail. After they had 
pursued about three miles at speed, it was as. 
certained by the barking of the dogs that they 
had the bull at bay. The hunters then dis. 
mounted, and leaving their horses in charge 
of one person, the rest proceeded to the spot 
on foot. When they came up they saw the 
bull facing the dogs, with a cover of green 





Rain does not injure it materially. ‘The dia-| where the establishment of it good agricultu- 
meter of a hay-cock does not excced four feet,||"al society has within very few years doubled 
and the height equal to 2-3ds of this diameter. | the produce of the soil. dut my letter is al- 
As soon asthe heat produced by fermentation) ready too long to write whatever I could say 
is too great for the hand to remain in the mid-||UPO this subject. | must conclude, by ten- 
dle of the hay-cock, say 20 or 24 hours af-| dering my services to our socicty, and assur- 
ter, they use all diligence to spread the hay, 

ad or good weather, for it is spoiied in a few 
hours. ‘Three or four hours are sufficient to 
dry the hay entirely. The outer part, which 
is not fermented, is put aside and treated by| 
the ordinary means. ‘This hay can be pre-| 
served several years without experiencing 
any deterioration. It has a 


| 
ing its members of my readiness to do all in 
ny power tosubserve its best interest. | re. 
main, very respectfully, your obedicat ser. 
vant, Le Ray ps Cuaumonr. 
Bull-Hunting in Washitaw. {From the Sport- 
ing Magazine. | 
Perry Point, Miss. Dec. 8, 1832. 
Mr. Eprror,—The wild bull inhabits the 
forest of Washitaw, which lies on the west 


| 
| 


| 
vinous smell,| 
which cattle like when once accustomed to it.) 
It is very well adapted to the use of ¢attle in|/side of the Mississippi river, extending from 
general, and particularly to horses. They|/the territory of Arkansas into the state of 
can eat of it freely without inconvenience, || {,ouisiana—three hundred imiles in 
even when it is recently made. This method) f;om north to south, and one hundred miles in 
is chicfly advantageous to clover and luzerne,|| width, from east to west. The wild tract of 
because it dries them sooner—it prevents the|| the hunter, and no other, strikes the Washi. 
leaves from falling, and preserves the nutri-|/taw river in the middle of this primeval for- 
tive principle. || est—flowing solitary grandeur from its source, 

Rotter.—I have always been an advocate} above the Hot Springs, in Arkansas, to its 
of the roller, and have* scen with regret that||;nouth at Black river. The forest. stretches 





! 


briars in his rear. The timid companions of 
Mr. Strong, quailing at the fierce looks and 
[threatening horns of the bull, could not be 
iprevailed on to approach within point-blank 
shot of the enraged beast. Mr. Strong pro- 
ceeded alone, keeping a tree betwixt him and 
the bull, and discharged his rifle at his head. 
The gun hung fire, and the bull pawing the 
ground, aad throwing down his head at the 
instant the gun went off, the ball passed over 
it and wounded him in the neck. The bull, 
who kept his eyes fixed on Mr. Strong all the 
jtime he approached, as if expecting a salute 
from his gun, as soon as he felt the sting of 
ithe wound, bounded directly at the smoke of 
jthe powder, scattering as he went the pack of 
dogs that rushed betwixt him and their mas- 
as if they had been a swarm of flies. 
| Mr. Sirong called in vain upon his compan- 
ions to fire. They were too far off, and would 
have been afraid to do it if they had been 
jnearer, knowing that the bull always turns 
lon the last gun that is discharged. In the 
jmeantime some of the dogs were crushed be- 
ineath his hoofs, and others that came near his 
|head were thrown amongst the lower limbs of 





| 


S 
» 





it is far from being found in every farm in the|/one hundred miles below Red river, into the 


state. I amstill more convinced of its utility)|state of Louisiana. 
since my last travels through France, as/| ‘(he wild bull of the woods is never to be 


also of the benefit resulting from the harrow,||seen in the fields or prairies, - His prog 
respecting which Lean recommend the follow-//tors for several generations, if not for ever,| 
ing method: In the spring, when the wheati/haye been bred in the forest. Unlike the 
is dry and suffering, pass on it a pair of small itame bulis, they are of a deep black color, 
harrows. About a month after, the operation and the cows generally a dark iron grey. 


SCM} 


the trees. Several of them were on the 


jjground at the same instant, going up and 


down like the balls of a juggler. ‘The dogs 
iwere soon scattered, and before Mr. Strong 
jcould reload the piece, the enraged bull was 
jupon him; but he avoided his horns several 
jtimes by dodging behind the tree. Whilst 


|Mr. Strong and the bull were thus desperate. 


can be repeated. ‘lhe improvement will be!!'phis fact makes some of the nters think! ; ny : 
es lens tg Ss 0 rok me his an makes —_ . oe £y — thu "| ly engaged, the dogs rallied again in defence 
Oe die ean eters jthat they are not descenced from the same lof their master. One of the best dogs at- 


and the result will be a considerable augment-|| sock as the tame bull, but are a distinct vari- 
ation in the crop, and more straw. You need |oty of the same species. It is not my object 
not fear to unroot the plant. Not one in five to settle, but merely to suggest this doubt. 
hundred will be destroyed; but if there are Perhaps wild animals, when domesticated, as- 
some lost, the others will supply their place) sume a variety of colors, which they have 
largely from the benefit they will reggive in||/not in a state of nature.* Color makes the 
the operation. In following this methOd, you! only perceptible difference betwixt them and 
can sow your wheat thinner than is confmon- ‘the tame bull, except what it produces by their 
ly practised, and provided it is sown regular-|| wild habits. ‘They are almost as shv and 
ly you can thicken it by the harrow. The!! eet as the deer, and have bottom to stand a 
straw becomes then stronger, and the wheat jlong chase, and when overtaken defend them- 
seldom lodges. It saves you also from sow- | selyes by fighting the hunters and dogs. The 
ing as great a quantity of grain. ||\dogs by themselves are never a match for 
Bariry.—There is a species of barley )|the bull, and seldom attack, but hold him at 
ealled May Wheat, cultivated in the north of||bay until the hunter shoots him. ‘This sport 
France. The ground is prepared in the fall|\is dangerous, for if a hunter wounds the bull, 
by deep ploughing, and a second one in dry'|or his rifle misses fire, the bull rushes at him, 
weather immediately before sowing, which is|jand the dogs that attempt to arrest him are 
thin, and done in the first days of April. It |seattered and frequently killed. 
ripens at the same time as rye. It has al! 





* Nodoubt of it. But will they, on being left to breed 


tempted to seize the bull by the nose, but un- 
{fortunately missed his hold, and the bull in- 
jstantly catching him betwixt the point of his 
horns and the ground, ran him through, and 
tossed him up as if he had been hurled from 
an engine. Mr. Strong found time during 
the second coinbat betwixt the dogs and the 
bull to make his escape to a large tree that 
lay near him, biown down by the wind; and 
walked out on one of the horizontal limbs, a 
few feet from the ground—he was obliged to 
stand on the limb. It was so low that, if 
he had straddled it, the bull could have 
reached him. The bull run to and fro under 
him, whilst he was fearfully balanced on a 
‘shaking limb, knowing that instant death 
awaited his fall. Presence of mind is the last 
thing a good hunter loses; and Mr. Strong, in 
his perilous situation, managed to reload his 
gun, and firing down on the bull, as he passed 





strong growth of two feet. Each stalk gives} 


* in unrestricted nature, beyond the care and control ef man, 
commonly 12 or 15 heads. It produces about! 


resume an uniform color ? 





under, broke his back near his hips. ‘This 








18 
_——rees , ee —_ . 
shot brought his hinder parts to the ground ;||upon, as the ink does not spread.- The writ-|| 
but he propped up his fore parts by planting||ing is glossy, showing some metallic sur- 
his fore feet before him, and held up his head|| faces. 

fiercely at his destroyer, roaring with rage|| Examined chemically, it seems to be ana- 
He fired another ball in his fore-||logous to the substance which Dr. John 
Treated with nitric acid, it}| 











—_— = ————— 


and pain. 
head, and the dying bull dropped his awful|/calls medulline. 
front to the earth. forms oxalic acid. 
“ And now the hurly burly’s done, The white and pure specimens are much 
And the battle lost and won. used for drawings ; the inferior are variously 
Mr. Strong next called his cowardly com-||colored, and now extensively used in form- 
panions, who were still afraid to —o ing artificial flowers. In India, a pasteboard 
the bull; but having satisfied themselves that)/is made by cementing many leaves together, 
he had sunk to the deep sleep that knows nO |and of this hats are fabricated, which, cov- 
waking, they began to handle and admire his|/ered with silk or other stuff, are firm and]! 
curly head and pointed horns, which a few || extremely licht. 
° ™ . . . 5S - 
minutes before they feared to look upon. || Rice paper was introduced into Europe 
Ss. H. ‘about thirty years ago. ‘The flowers which 
CE ae ||were first made of it sold at an exorbitant 
Smuutrangous Errorts.—The power of orice A single bouquet cost the Princess 
union and the power of sympathy, wh n COM-|| Charlotte of Wales £70 sterling. 
bined by simultaneous efforts, are irresistible. From the quality of this paper, it may be 
i > ec ic > av »|] ° . ‘ ° me . “; 
reser trac, eno Aepenan Pag ws ||most successfully employed in —— a 
oO é a8) é 7] > s "cess i =|) : , M * ¢ . ; ale 
, 4 ‘ terflies, flowers, birds, plants, and animals. 
> ‘ » . ‘ledoe -_ : ; " 
- * than rs ae Py rate ngien : And||For this purpose, the object is first sketched 
0 owe eer he — et : fi - |}on common paper, which is then to be oo 
strongly invites this power and these eflorts,||.) 4 gop ier ah e be of ¢ ~ 
shige , -~iion a card. The sketch must be of a deep 
or which is more worthy of them, than Na-|| black On this the rice paper is fastened 
. : ‘ . *s a an Py ate 1] « . : _— ’ - ; - * 
tural History. Let the fric nds of Educ ation) and the painting effected with a pencil and 
throughout the country unite their efforts in} Gne colors. When executed in this way, by 
. : : . 1} Se 4 ? A. iat 
rer ra r ngayon en —- andl the most skilful hands, the pictures of butter- 
in exchanging specimens, the present season,|| 9:4. incects. &c. have bee ia istake 
ies, insects, &c. have been often mistaken 
and in less than a twelvemonth every town)|).. tho auimal itself pasted on paper. Rice 
‘ illace i > Uni ig » furnished) i i ‘ 
= et ted a — be f spree vaper has also been employed in lithogra-| 
hi he a = a a fal — i : ’!/phy, with the most brilliant effect. | 
ugh y inte a “ useful to all classes||" {1 i, desirable for the purposes of art, that) 
ind ages.—[ Family Lyceum. | [some aquatic plant should be found in our} 
—— _ ne ; , “¥ ‘ al 
; _ -..:. |}own climate whose pith is analogous to that 
Rice Parer.—The fine and beautiful tis-|| ", ~ : I —- ities | 
; ‘hi ' \lof the CEschynomene. Is it not possible,| 
sue brought from China and Calcutta, and| aia. coune of which 
mployed under the name of rice paper ig|| 480, to fabricate a paper, the tissue of whi¢ 4 
e oye oF e i > rice tf Tr, S}} . - . 
——" . gy PEP?" ||may absorb water, and furnish the relief! 
far from being an artificial substance fabri-|| | : bine eunmadineth tenliniall 
. . . lwhich gives to rice paper its greatest vaiue ° 
cated from rice or any other farinaceous ; P “ “i 89 
. . . \—|{Jour. des Connais. Usuelles, Fev. 1532.], 
material. By holding a specimen of it be-|| es sbi i. ested 
tween the eye and a clear light, it will be seen|| CrLoruine, 
to consist of a vegetable tissue, composed of||/The covering of wool and feathers, which 
cellules so exactly similar, and so perfect, nature has provided for the inferior classes) 
that no preparation of a paper could be pos-|/of animals, hasa property of conducting heat} 
|\very imperfectly ; and hence it has the effect, 
inter-||of keeping the body cool in hot weather, and) 
The heat which is 


| 
| 
| 





NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL.—} 


sibly made to acquire. 

It is now known to be made of the 
nal part of the G2schynomene paludosa, Rox-|}warm in cold weather. 
burg,—a leguminous plant which grows abun-| produced by powers provided in the animal) 
dantly on the marshy plains of Bengal, and|)economy within the body, has a tendeney,) 
on the borders of vast lakes between Cal-||when in a cold atmosphere, to escape faster) | 
cutta and Hurdwart. It is ahardy plant, re-||than it is generated; the covering being a) 
quiring much moisture for its perfect growth!/non-conductor, intercepts it, and keeps it! 
and duration. The stem rarely exceeds two|/confined. Man is endowed with fheulties} 
inches in diameter, spreading exiensively,)| which enable him to fabricate for himself; 
but not rising to any great height. ‘covering similar to that with which nature: 

The stems of this plant are brought in| has provided other animals. Clothes are| 
great quantities in Chinese junks, from the| generally composed of some light non-con-| 
island of Formosa and other places, to Chi-||ducting substances, which protect the body} 
na and Calcutta. These stems are cut into!| from the inclement heat or cold of the exter-| 
the lengths intended for the leaves or sheets, nal air. In summer, clothing keeps the) 
and then, by means of a very sharp and well|/body cool, and in winter warm. Woollen} 
tempered kuife, about ten inches long and||substances are worse conductors than those} 
three inches wide, the pith is divided into||composed of cotton or linen. A flannel shirt! 
thin circular plates, which, being pressed,||more effectually intercepts heat than a linen| 
furnish the leaves sold under the name of}\or a cotton one ; and whether in warm or in| 
rice paper. The operation of cutting the|/cold climates, attains the end of clothing|| 
leaves is very similar to that of cutting||more effectually. | 
corks. The leaves are generally seven or|| If several pieces of cloth, of the same size|| 
eight inches long and five wide; some are||and quality, but of different coiors, black,|, 
even a foot long. Those which are not fit! blue, green, yellow, and white, be thrown on |! 
for drawing are colored for other purposes.||the surface of snow in clear daylight, but)| 
Rice paper absorbs water, and swells so as|/especially in sunshine, it will be found that}! 
to present an elevation, which continues after||the black cloth will quickly melt the snow]|| 
it becomes dry, and gives to the drawing a|/beneath it, and sink downwards. ‘The blue} 


velvety appearance and a relief, which noj|| will do the same, but less rapidly ; the green 
other kind of paper produces. 
Rice paper may, with care, be written|/ white not at all. 
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warmth or coolness of clothing depends as 
well on its color as its quality. A white 
dress, or one of a light color, will always be 


‘cooler than one of the same quality of a dark 


color, and especially so in clear weather, 
when there is much sunshine. A white and 
light color reflects heat copiously, and ab- 
sorbs little, while a black and dark color 
absorbs copiously and reflects little. From 


this we see that experience has supplied the 


place of science in directing the choice of 
clothing. The use of light colors always pre- 
vail in summer, and that of dark in winter. 


Biastine Rocks unper Watrer.—Three 
men are employed ina diving-bell ; one holds 
the jumper, or boring iron, which he keeps 
constantly turning ; the other two strike alter- 
nately quick smart strokes with hammers. 
When the hole is bored of the requisite depth, 
a tin cartridge, filled with gunpowder, about 
two inches in diameter, and a foot in length, 
is inserted, and sand placed above it. To 
the top of the cartridge a tin pipe is soldered, 
having a brass screw at the upper end. The 
diving bell is then raised up slowly, and addi- 
tional tin with brass screws are attached, 
until the pipes are about two feet above the 
surface of the water. The man who isto fire 
the charge is placed in a boat close to the 
top of the tube, to the top of which a piece of 
cord is attached, which he holds in his left 
hand. Having in the boat a brasier, with 
small pieces of iron red hot, he drops one of 
them down the tube ; this immediately ignites 
the powder, and blows up the rock. A small 
part of the tube next the cartridge is des- 
troyed ; but the greater part, which is held 


by the cord, is reserved for future service. 


The workmen in the boat experience no 
shock ; the only effect is a violent ebullition 
of the water, arising from the explosion; but 
those who stand on the shore, and upon any 
part of the rock connected with those blowing 
up, feel a very strong concussion. The only 
difference between the mode of blasting rocks 
at Howth and at Plymouth is that, at the 
latter place, they connect the tin pipes by a 
cement of white lead. A certain depth of 
water is necessary for safety, which should 
not be less than from eight to ten feet.—[Re- 
pertory of Patent Inventions. | 


Sratistics oF THE TEMPERANCE SOCIE- 
ry.—Twenty-one State Temperance Socie- 
ties are already formed. 

There are more than 4,000 Societies in 
the United States. 

More than 500,000 persons are pledged to 


| total abstinence, and 1,500,000 practise it. 


There are more than 600 vessels sailing 
out of our ports without ardent spirits. 

Mage than 1,400 distilleries have been 
stopped. 

‘Pwo hundred public houses have discon- 
tinued selling intoxicating liquor. 

More than 4,000 merchants have given up 
the traffic in ardent spirits, 

More than 45,000 drunkards 
formed. 

There were in the United States 467,000 
regular drunkards in the’year 1828. 

There were 15,000 persons excommuni- 
cated, annually, from the 12,000 churches in 
the United States, for intemperance. 

There were in our cities and large towns 
about one grog-shop to every twelve families. 

There are about 609 murders committed 


have re- 


\|still less so; the yellow slightly; and the|/yearly in the United States that proceed di- 
We see, therefore, that the|/rectly from intemperance. 
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MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE, NEW-YORK. 


This building is situated on the south-west|impression upon the organs of sight. Upon 
side of Wall street, on the corner of Hano- this supposition, a very few particles of light, 
ver street, extending through to Exchange arriving at the eye in a second of time, will 
Place, having a front of about 125 feet in be sufficient to make an object visible, per- 
Wall street, axd forming nearly a square.) haps not more than three or four; for though 








| 





— SS 


liable to inequality from the common effect 
‘of chance, may help very much to account 
for this phenomenon, a small excess or defect 
in either of these making a very sensible 
difference in the color. 

| It will now naturally be asked, why the 
frequency of the changes of brightness 
‘should not be often much greater, as well as 
jsometimes less, than that above-mentioned, 
jand why the interval of the fourth or fifth, or 
‘some such part, should be pitched upon, ra- 
ther than the fortieth or fiftieth part of a 
second, or than a whole second, &e. ; 
jfor, according to the length or shortness 
jof the time assumed, the changes that will 
jnaturally occur from the effect of chance 
will be smaller or greater in proportion 
ito each other. The answer to this ques- 
| tion will, [ think, tend to render the above 
‘solution more probable, as well as to throw 
a good deal of light upon the whole subject. 
The lengths of the times then between the 
‘changes of brightness, if I am not mistaken, 








|\depend upon the duration of the perception 


The basement story is occupied principally) the impression may be considered as momen- 


by the Post Office. On the principal story 
is the Exchange Room, which is 100 feet in 
length and 60 feet in width, with an arched 
ceiling suspended from the rafters of the 
building. It is constantly kept well lighted, 
warmed, and ventilated, and is attended by a 
person competent to give such information 
as strangers may require. ‘The other parts 
of the building comprise the Stock Exchange, 


a second to appear as one continued ring of 


noch pyr ti Tage | before-mentioned, occasioned by the impres- 
ary, yet the perception, occasioned by it, is|/_- ; ; : : 

ary> | I puon, occasioned by it, {sion of the light upon the eye, than which 
of a much longer duration—this sufficiently || hey neue tn’ th cael. distal longer nor 
mg wee “goog = — pe gprs: shorter. Whatever inequalities fall within a 
é ghted b rw » a circle, : , ‘ 
a ody Wired roune ina eireres! much shorter time than the continuance of 
which needs not make many revolutions in) j) 5, perception, will necessarily be blended 
. “ae || together, and have no effect, but as they com- 
fire. Hence, then, it is not improbable that} pose a part of the whole mass; but those in- 
the number of the particles of light, which equalities, which fall in such a manner as 





and various other offices devoted to mercan- Sirius himself, may not exceed three or four 
tile pursuits, which are always in request. | thousand ; and from stars of the second mag- 

In the dome is the Exchange Telegraph, | nitude, they may therefore not much exceed| 
connected with several stations in the har-|an hundred. Now, the apparent increase} 
bor, the most remote of which is on the High-|/and diminution of the light which we observe} 
lands of Neversink, in the State of New-Jer-||in the twinkling of the stars, seems to be re-! 
sey, the distance of which, in a direct line,||peated at not very unequal intervals, perhaps 
is about 27 miles. This station is situated||about four or five times in a second : why| 
upwards of 400 feet above the level of the||may we not then suppose that the inequali-| 
sea, and in clear weather commands a pros-|/ties, which will naturally arise from the! 
pect of the offing, upwards of 30 miles in ex-||chance of the rays coming sometimes a little, 
tent. The means of communication by the||denser and sometimes a little rarer, in so 
Telegraph are so easy, that any information!|smali a number of them, as must fall upon 
can be conveyed through the whole line in ithe eye in the fourth or fifth part of a second, 
less than five minutes. jmay be sufficient to account for this appear-| 

In addition to the station on Staten Island,||ance? An addition of two or three particles 
the proprietors have placed signal poles,||of light, or perhaps of a single one upon 
which always show, during the day, the num.-||twenty, especially if there be an equal defi-| 
ber of inward bound vessels in sight, and//ciency out of the next twenty, would, I sup- 
they form a guide for pilots, by whom they/||pose, be very sensible ; this seems at least] 
can be seen from the principal wharves in the}/probable from the very great difference in) 
city. These stations have been erected at)the appearance of stars, whose light is much) 
great expense by the Company. less different than, | imagine, people are in| 

In the Exchange Room is a book, open |general aware of; the light of the middle-| 
to the public, in which the ‘Telegraphic com-|/most stars in the tail of the Great Bear does! 
munications are entered immediately they (not, I think, exceed the light of the very small! 
are received.—{ Amer. Mec. Mag. | star next to it, in a greater proportion than) 








° . | 
ithat of about sixteen or twenty to one ; and) 
TWINKLING oF THE Fixep Stars.—Having |Bouger tells us in his Traite d’ Optique, that he} 
never vet seen any solution of the eer tm. finds a diflerence in the light of objects of one| 
of the fixed stars, with which I could rest sg /part in sixty-six sufficiently distinguishable. | 
re Oe ee e calictaieate Gane usin ‘ eae 
tisfied,* I shall offer the following, which | It will pe rhaps be objected, that the rays} 
may not erhaps be found an inadequat e commng from Sirius are too numerous to 
« . « 4 ‘ . . . . . . . . . 
cause atten appearance ; at least it has un ijadmit of a sufficient inequality arising from) 
a sare CS as as - : oo 
doubtedly some share in producing it, espe- the common effect of chance, so frequently as 
cially in the emailer stars. It is not, I think would be necessary to produce th iseffect, what- 
< ste Oe . , . e ¢ e | 
unreasonable to suppose that a single par; ever might happen in respect to the smaller| 
ticle of light is sufficient to make a sensible stars ; but till we know what inequality is ne-| 
cessary to produce this effect, we can only) 
* Some astronomers have lately adopted, as a solution of guess at it either one way or the other ; aad 
1 as i ; 
this appearance, the extreme minuteness of the apparent 1S, however, another circumstance, that seems 
diameters ofthe fixed stars, which, they suppose, must in’ tg concur in the twinkling of the stars, besides) 
consequence of this be intercepted by every little mote that Laie brinhtmes ry tng cane sainall 
floats in the air; but, that an object should be able to inter-' t ne Ir brig ithess, and this is a cnange of color. 
epta star from us, it mus arge enough to exceed the|| Now the red and blue rays being very : 
tar fi t must be larg: gi ithe| Now the red and blue rays being very much 
apparent diameter of the pupil of the eye ; so that, if the star || fy, han se of the inter- 
were a mathematical point, it must still he equal in size to fewer, I apprehend, t those of the 1 
the pupil of the eye. ||\mediate color, and therefore much more 














enter the eye in a second of time, even from . . 
ats hy that they may be assigned to intervals nearly 


| equal to, or something greater than, the con- 


tinuance of this perception, will be so divi- 
ded by the imagination, which will naturally 
follow, and pick them out as they arise.— 
[Phil. Trans. 1767. ] 





Nicur anp Day TeLecrapus in France. 
—A project has been laid before the Govern- 
ment by a Company (Messrs. Ferrier and 
Co.,) for improving telegraphic communi- 
cations to such an extent, that they will be 
able to transmit intelligence an immense 
distance at any moment of the night or day. 
This plan is especially calculated for the 
conveyance of commercial intelligence. A 
million of frances will be sufficient, according 
to the Company’s calculation, to establish a 
full complement of telegraphs between Paris 
and the following places :—Havre, Calais, 
Lille, Maubeuge, Marseilles, Toulouse, Bor- 
deaux, and Nantes. The yearly expense 
they calculate at 900,000 frances, but the 
produce per annum would be 2,803,203 
franes.—| London ‘Times, } 


Mernop is the very hinge of business, 
and there is no method without punctuality. 
Punctuality promotes the peace and good 
temper of a family. ‘The calmness of mind 
which it produces is another advantage of 
punctuality. A man without punctuality is 
always in a hurry: he has no time to speak 
to you, because he is going elsewhere ; and 
when he gets there he is too late for his bu- 
siness, or he must hurry away to another 
before he can finish it. Punctuality gives 
weight to character: such a man has made 
an appointment; | know he will keep it: 
and this generates punctuality in those with 
whom lie lives—for, like other virtues, it pro- 
pagates itself. Servants and children must be 
punctual where the master is so. Appoint- 
ments become debts. I have made an ap- 
pointment with you; I owe you punctuality, 
and I have no right to throw away your time, 
‘even though I might my own. 
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Ancora Goats—ANGORA i 
following extracts of letters from Commodore||be worth, even at the price of silk—but I as-|/li 
Porter to J. S. Skinner, Esq. late editor of|]sure you that an Angora goat of the neuter 
the American Farmer, will be read with in-||gender, now in my back yard, has a fleece of 
terest. We do hope that some of our spirit-||double the length of the fleece | send you. l 
ed monied men will avail of the opportunity| 1 
now presented of importing the Angora goat.|/pense in sending out Mr. Jobert to obtain the|/t 
‘There are some gentlemen of our acquaint-|}breed. What they have done 
ance who could do this for their country with-||whether it was genuine, | know not, 
out difficulty ; and there are very few acts|/breed can be had genuine ; funds only are ne 
they could perform that would confer upon it||cessary—for my services, you know, are al- 
a greater benefit, or of the credit of which||ways ready, whenever | can do any thing! 
they could have more reason to be proud.— 
[ Am. Farmer. | the country.” 

ELECTRICAL PROPERTY OF THE ANGORA CAT. 
Pera, Jan. 22, 1833. |) 


“Pera, Jan. 19, 1833. 
««] believe 1 have mentioned to you some- 
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which may be likely to prove beneficial to}/hatched, 
Since then she has hatched and brought up a 
brood of chickens every year. 


[Junr, 


ee nel 


Cars.—Thel|form some judgment of what the fleece would|/hatching with it in the garden, feeding and 


iving toge ther. 
There i is in the garden of the Chequer Inn, 


at Uxbridge, a buzzard that has been known 
in the neighborhood for twenty years, and has 
« The French, you know, were at great ex-|loccupied her present quarters for half that 


ime. About eight years ago she first showed 


with it, or|jan inclination to set by collecting and bending 
but the/jall the loose sticks she could obtain posses- 
sion of. 
supplied her with materials ; she completed 


Her owner, noticing her actions, 


ier nest and sat on two hens’ eggs, which she 
and afterwards reared the young. 


She indicates 
a desire to set by scratching holes in the 


thing about the Angora goats, and the beau-|/ Doar Skinner,—I last evening made what iground, and breaking and tearing every 
tiful silkiness of their hair, finer even thanjltg me was a great discovery. thing within her reach. This last sum. 


silk, and softer. It is of that which they|| | had often 
make the Cashmere shawls, which cannot be from the back of a cat, while stroking it with 
equalled by any manufacture of silk. The//the hand in the dark, but never before felt the||I 
animal itself is a beautiful and majestic crea-|| alectric shock. 

ture, and I think the introduction of it intol) | was playing with my Angora cat, it was 
the United States would be highly advantage- lying on the tabie on its right side; I laid my 
ous to the interests of the country. In thelljef hand upon its neck, my thumb on the hind 
fine fabrics it (the hair) would supersede the part of the shoulder joint, and stroked down 
use of silk. And I would, if I were rich|the hair with the right hand. I felt several 
enough, spare no expense in introducing the||yery smart shocks of electricity, which evi- 
breed into our country—but alas : a charge|| dently gave great pain to the cat, as they did 
des affaires, with an expensive establishment at}|tg me, ‘ f 
one of the most expensive courts in the world,)| | mention this to you, that other experi- fr 


seen the electric sparks fly off}/! 


( 











finds it not only hard, but actually impossible,|| ments may be made, and if electricity is ben- [Up grain. 


ake + > . va nth an etric 10 | ee ° ‘ ae a ° 
to make both ends meet, with a strict ec ono-|l oficial in some diseases, (as it is said to be,) I | 


my amounting to meanness. I am willing toll pe] confident that it may be obtained from the] 
do all I can to promote the interests and im- ; | 
provements of our country, by the introduc-_| roses. 
tion of many things, but I have not the means. | At the time this was discovered the wea-||, 
The areas of the proposition of the @p0-|/ther was dry and frosty, and the room warm. |}| 
thecary, in Romeo and Juliet, will suit my| 


case. i|hands as I had placed mine,, while | aoa if 


“c ywayver » 20 , he ani.! 
However, as I cannot send you the ani ldown the hair of the cat, and they complained]| yorites 


mal for the want of means, I shall send you! || the it the shocks were very painful to them.||, 
a skin, and that alone has cost me five dol-| | Whether this is peculiar to the Angora cat, ane]| f 
lars. Then judge what it would cost to send]| Ito the neuter gender, ¢ 
a person expressly to Angora to purchase and|/aq. ‘The most frequent shocks were felt in 
bring the animals to me, to bribe the Musse-||the uae finger, root of]! 
lim to let them come unaltered, for their de-| ithe left ear—but the severest shocks were 
. - ° og ° ee I 
parture in a perfect state is prohibited ; | 
passage and prov isions to the United State Ss|lon the hind part of the shoulder joint. 
and the pay of the person on board to take]! | placed my hands in other positions and|/@ 
care of them. All this, you may readily lle ould produce no shock whatever 
conceive, would be no trifling affair, yet coute al Sees a Te 
qui coute, were | able, I would send three or! = ee 2 ae ey a a “e i‘ 
| } - || lowing up. It may be as old as the hills for|| 
four pair home, and have them placed in dif-|! what | know, but I never heard of it. lt 
fe rent sec tions of the country to propagate - | Davip Porter. 
“For fear of the miscarriage of the skin,|| 
. 2 . . . | 
I send you a specimen of the hair.* Here} Poutrry marcurp BY A Buzzarp.—At 
. “2 . — a cahieaiencates on ” ‘ i¢ 
is a beautiful substance, finer and infinitely|| yw ithington, near Litchfield, a female buzzard||: 
stronger than the finest and strongest silk, \(Buteo 1 ” Fleming,) domesticated and|| 
CULE AT IS, Cniims, a ber 
growing on the back of a hardy animal, the Ikept in the garden, was every year set. with| 
cost 0 a kee ping which is nothing come|l sor ne eggs of the common poultry, which she|| Ht 
» . Cc Tun f g 
are a = ost = ceping : — ep and the! | it upon with ere 
Vv ue o 3 yrot ce per 'S as Si ». 
a * aria Peak i Ay . poser ts . Si ipe- the usual tim: 
ric ¢ Ss r 78 ¢ 2 > y , . > > m 
—_ Th ee : r "C el — ys 1¢ meri- | liberated from the shell, their furious step-mo- 
09 x uue ola ashmere s raw! he re ther would scareeiy allow any person to ap- 
is from three to four and some five hundred! proach the wooden box in which the chickens 
dollars » be . : : rs ; ee , 
urs. The best of the French silk imita-|| wore hatched and to which they retired when- 
tions may be purchased for thirty dollars. ) 


which rested on the 


Yours truly, 


}¢ 





at assi luity, and hatched at}), 


When the 


chickens were 
i} 


and no lof or 
‘The cost of the introduction of this ani- 
m: . into the United States would not be muc h) by the indignant inhabitant. 
for two or three public spirited men of for-|/another sin: aye tegen : it used to roll up 
tune to undertake,—it would be nothing com-||round ball of dirt, on w nich it usually stood|| 
pared to the expense the y were at in intro- lnste ad of sts saatheds with its feet flat upon the ' 
ducing the rotten, mangy, short-lived merino.|/ground ; and there is a portrait painted of it,]} 
“The goat is a hardy animal, long- lived, | standing in its favorite position on the ball off} 
and subject to none of the diseases of the the dirt. Its fury surpassed that of a com. 
sheep. You may, by the skin I send you, | mon hen whilst the chickens were young, but 
'eradually abated as they grew older; andlle 
(|1 have seen some full grown fowls of its own]|t 


| ever they chose: 
| proach them without being furiously assailed 


sip his bird had]| { 











* We have seen this specimen, and it really deserves all! 
that the Commodore says of it.—[Ed. 





Am. Farmer.) 


whole. 


ten, but one was lost. 
brood of chickens in the same garden, but 
they never ventured within her reach. When 
flesh was given her, she was very assiduous 
in tearing and offering it to her nurslings, and 


I caused some of the servants to place thei r|lformer occasions, there 


can be easily ascertein-|/ticularize 
ia host of ‘tie nds and more 


their Ife ‘It in te thumb, which rested, as before said, ito us to. be 
Dung: unnon, Wide-Awake, 
|B lk, a Bedford horse, 


Arabians, 


The stock of none of the 

exhibited, as we could learn. 
eat could a iwith truth, we think, that there never has been 
in finer annihiont finer hors 


ner, in order to save her the fatigue of set- 


ting, some young chickens, just hatched, were 


»ut down to her; but in this case she did not 


forget her natural appetite, and destroyed the 


Her family last year, (June 1831,) 
the original number was 
There was another 


‘onsisted of nine ; 


appeared very uneasy if, after taking small 


ortions from her, they turned away to pick 


LEXINGTON, on, April 11th. 
Bioov Horsres.—The show of horses on 


cat sufficiently strong for all medical pur-]! Monday last, in the suburbs of the city, was 
| most interesting exhibition to the 


admirers 
f that noble and valuable animal. ‘The num. 
ver of horses was not so large as on some 
being only a select 
vw, about forty, on the show ground, the fa- 
of all the adjoining counties ; but the 
1umber of persons present exceeded all pre- 
It may be supposed invidious to par- 
, when each horse was admired by 
competent judges 
han we can pretend to be. ‘The most strik- 
ng and attractive animals, however, appeared 
Collier, Shakspeare, Behemoth, 
Amarath, James 
, Arab, Buzzard, Buck- 
ownnd by Mr. Hunter, 
of Woodford, Brown Highlander, and the two 
and Kochlani, brought 
Trumpator and 


rodent. 


ropper, W oodpe cker 


Stamboul, 
o this State by Mr. Clay ; 


Kosciusko were not taken to the field, but re- 


‘eived visits at their respective stables. ‘Three 
1 Stamboul’s young colts were in an adjoin- 
There appeared to be but one opin- 
namely, that they 


ng lot. 
on with respect to them, 


were exceedingly fine colts in size, just pro- 


ortions, and general appearance; the sire, 
f course, attracted the greater attention, and 


iwas surrounded by a crowd of admirers. 
|'T'wo two-year old fillics, by Trumpator, were 


and a little better. 
other horses was 
It may be said 


yrunounced first rate, 


s in any coun. 
neri uly, were so equally 
noble carriage, and 


rv, and which, 
natched for their Siaed. 


performances on the turf, An impartial spec- 


ator, in ranging over the field, could with 
iMiculty determine where to fix his prefer- 
nee It is an old saying, that one story is 


ace until another is told; so it was in sur- 
|veying these noble animale—-ttia was the fin- 


‘st horse until the next was seen, and so on 
o the next; and the last, to the uninitiated 





See 
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speedily attains its full height of thirty feet, 
with a girth of five or six feet, losing in this!thirsty rock,” says 
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observer, had little or no superiority over the! 
first. 


EmMpLoyMENT oF MATERIALS OF LITTLE 
Vatur.—* The skins used by the gold-beater 
are produced from the offal of animals. ‘The 
hoofs of horses and cattle, and other horny 
refuse, are employed in the production of the 
prussiate of potash, that beautiful yellow 
crystallized salt which is exhibited in the 
shops of some of our chemists. ‘The worn- 
out saucepans and the tin ware of out kitch- 
ens, when beyond the reach of the tinker’s 
art, are not utterly worthless. We some- 
times meet carts loaded with old tin kettles 
and worn-out iron coal scuttles, traversing our 
streets. These have not yet completed their 
useful course ; the less corroded parts are cut 
into strips, punched with small holes, and var- 
nished with a coarse black varnish for the 
use of the trunk maker, who protects the 
edges and angles of his boxes with them; the 
remainders are conveyed to the manufactur- 
ing chemist in the outskirts of the town, who 
employ them in conjunction with pyroligne- 
ous acid in making black dye for the use of 
calico printers. ”_I Bi tbbage on Manufactures, 
page 10.] 

Arrow Roor.—« We have been present- 
ed,” says the Portsinouth (N. H.) Journal, 
‘“‘with a bundle of imitation of Arrow Root, 
handsomely done up in blue paper, manufac- 
tured from potatoes, at the Starch Factory in 
this town ; itis a superior article. Dr. Prout 
recommends the Potato Fecula, as better than 
that from the arrow root.” 





Saco (Sagus Farinifera, and other spe- 
cies.)—The substance known in commerce 


under the name of sago is a farinaceous pithy|/trunk, and this proceeds again through its 


matter, extracted from the trunk of a tree. 
This tree is a native of the south-east of Asia, 
andof the islands of the Indian Ocean, where it 
grows spontaneously, and is perfected without 
any culture. ‘This circumstance occurring 
with regard to a substance highly nutritive, in 
a climate which disposes the human frame 
to inaction, occasions the adoption of sago in 
many places as the general food of the popu- 
lation, to the neglect of other plants, the culti- 
vation of which would call forsome amount of 


= = = = = ———— 


ithe pith, cuts across the iagiadinal’ fibres that magnific mt trees are de stroyed for the 
and the pith together, leaving a part at each|/sake of a small portion of food, such as a few 
end uncut, so that when it is excavated, there | square fect of an English garden would pro- 
remains a trough, into which the pulp is again} jduee, 
put, mixed with water, and beaten with a 
piece of wood. Then the fibres, se parated| 
from the pulp, float at top, and the flour! 
subsides. After being cleared in this manner} 
by several waters, the pulp is put into cylin-|| 
drical baskets made of the leaves of the tree 3)) 
and if it is to be kept some time, those baskets! 
are generally sunk in fresh water to keep it|| ‘more land than learning, and more faith i 
moist. One tree will produce from two to| }ecovomy than skill in invention. I have a 
four hundred weight of flour. jlarge picce of meadow, level and handsome, 
“We seldom or ever see sago in Europe iwhich might be supposed capable of producing 
but in a granulated state. To “bring it into||three tons to the acre, and yet is so cold and 
this state from the flour, it must be first mois-||*°“> # We call it, that I hardly get one ton. 
tened and passed through a sieve into an iron| have manured it in the most lavish manner; 
pot (very shallow) held over a fire, which! but to very little purpose. It was too wet to 
enables it to assume a globular form. Thus/|P?°! luce any other crop, even potatoes ; con- 
all our grained sago is half baked, and will /S°dU° nily there would be little use in break- 
keep long. ‘The pulp or powder of which! ing it up, and seeding downanew. So I con- 
ek ne ee 8, F ep long, if preserve 5) eluded to look upon my meadow as I would 
from the air, but if exposed, it presently turns||UPOn a cow with two teats, and be contented 
ning” ||with my ton to the acre. My eldest boy is 
We learn also from the same authority,| what the y calla scholar, so I sent him to col- 
ithat loaves of bread are sometimes made inte ge. The second year he came home in the 
the Molucca Islands of the pith of the sago, lispring, and heard me speak of my sour mea- 
and that these loaves are baked in small! dow. Hic examined it, and asked why I did 
ovens, “the floors of which are divided by! i|not spread upon it a quantity of lime or plas- 


. °° ° ‘ “ anc S, a che 2ASS } 
means of partitions into cells about the size Nthe a by i che — ae s, expel 
° 9 acit r 7? 66 . ce WwW r - lore 
of an oetavo volume.” ib en.” 10 to college with your Jar 
ain ign , Sees gon!’ said I: but the boy talked, till I, for 
Ihe leaf of the sago is used in the same i . . aoe 
: a ; ,. |{the first time in my life, resolved to try an 
quarter for covering houses, and in. that cli-| 11 cried it j a ‘7 
jexperiment. An¢ ried it in this way : 
mate will not need to be renewed oftener than||_ ; : 
soon as the grass began to start, | set apart 
once in seven years. | . . 
é labout an acre of the poorest for the “ chemi- 
When the sago tree is cut down, its vege- |} ‘ gh . 
ding thinly upon it a 
tative power still remains in the root, whic hj 
quantity of plaste r of paris, | waited to mark 
the result. The benefits derived from the 


again puts forth its leaves and forms the} 
process were soon too obvious not to be dis- 


covered. ‘The grass looked fresh and thrifty, 
contents for the service of man. —< = 2 ba ee saree “a 
Sago is also produced from many varictic s| % the field. ‘When cut, it was not only of a 
|| better quality, but nearly a third more in 

of palms, but the tree here desc ribed is tl nate cecum them Ge produce of any other acre 
which furnishes the best. ‘Tie produce of} Sn thn apie eli” Wtahal tes wines experi- 
the cycas circinalis, so often erroneot ves [OT asa an tn centnties ell tes abides of 
tioned as yielding the sago of commerce, is|| a liberal and judicious application of manure, 
land the result was the same as with the aere. 


very inferior. 
Ifthe native of the Molucca Islands has his Che boy solved the mystery, by saying that 
lan acid and an alkali, when mingled together, 








Sour Soir—Acricutrurat Screncr.— 
—_ Editor: | will mention an_ incident, 
1 way of exhibiting the importance, to 
I the farmer, of an acquaintance with the ge- 
ineral principles of philosophy and e¢ hemistr y- 

am a farmer of the old school, and — 








| 








ical process. ” Sprea 


different stages, until it is again subjected to 
the axe, and made to yield its alimentary 





exertion. 

The sago, or, as it is called in the Molucea| 
Islands, the libley tree, is of peculiar growth. | 
The trunk, which is formed of the bases of the 
leaves, grows at first very slowly, and is co-| 
vered with thorns; so soon, however, as the! 


stem is once formed, the growth of the trec|jaccuracy ; 


proceeds with very great rapidity, so that it 


stage its thorny accompaniments. — Like the, 
cocoa-nut tree, the sago has no distinct bark} 


that can be peeled off, but the trunk consists)|stony soil. 





ofa long, hard, ligneous tube, about two inch-| 


es thick, the inte nal area of which is filled’ ‘lappe ar withered and dead ; 


with a kind of farinaceous pith, intermixe: 


‘ : . 4 7“ Hi 
with numerous longitudinal fibres. The ma- 


sago-bread without the labor of cultivating the} 
produced a fermentation in which both were 


plant which produces it, the Indians of the), 
Cordilleras of South yen ‘rica has his st up ply}. neutralized, and which was favorable to the 
of nilk from a tree growing at a vast height, | decomposition of such animal and vegetable 
amidst arid mountains, where no cattle can! substances as were not readily reduced by the 
pasture. The cow-tree has been described by} lcommon course ofnature. The case was a 
Humboldt with his characteristic E spirit and) ‘sienole coc—bat it strack ee os vailier slave. 
and it was much earlier noticed lar thot my boy could study agriculture in co/- 
by Laet, a Dutch traveller, as growing in “ys ‘/ege, to better advantage than I had on the 
province of Cumana. On the side of ‘tide I thereupon concluded that farming 
Humboldt, « grows a tree ‘leould profitably be made a study, and that che- 
whose leaves are dry and husky. Its large mi istry and philosophy are two of its first and 
roots penetrate with difficulty through the, ‘most essential branches.—|Farmer’s Jour- 
During many months of the year)| jal. 
not a shower waters its foliage ; the branches | deci . 
but when its trunk||) Vanvasine Marertan ror WALKS AND 
is pierced, a sweet ond nourishing milk| Auttrys.—A_ soap-maker not knowing what 
flows from the wound. It is hs the rising of||to do with the black sulphurous residuum of 








turity of the tree is known by the transpira- the sun that this vegetable aliment is most!|his Je »y tubs, spread it in a wet state along 


tion of a kind of whitish dust through the pores 
of the leaves, and when this appears the trunk) 
is felled near to the ground. 

The best account of this tree, and of the 


| 


food, is to be seen in Forest’s account of the| 
Molucea Islands ; it is to the following effect. 

« The tree being felled, is cut into lengths 
of five or six feet. 


| 
| 

mode of preparing its pith for use as human| surface. 
| 


A part of the hard wood 





is then sliced off, and the workman coming tol|is so great, and the wants of society so few 


ithen gather together from all parts with large i stiff and almost impervious to rain; 


the foot of the tree which supplies it ; 
carry their full vessels home to their child-|| cles an and dry walks without any trouble, 


The natives and the black slaves)the alle »ys of his garden. It soon became 
the al- 
wooden vesse is to catch the milk, which as it | ile "ys were always dry; no grass or weeds 
flows becomes yellow, and thickens on the! lappea tired on it, but the plants within a few 
Some make their abundant meal at/|inches of it all died. He was delighted 
others | with this discovery of the means of enjoying 


'|plentiful. 


ren. ||having only to put a covering of clean sand 


In ante countries the force of vege station|| jover ‘the refuse. Havi ing occasion some 








after to repave his yard, he used the 
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soft refuse instead of mortar. It soon hard- 
ened and cemented the stones so well, that 
the heaviest carriages occasioned no disad- 
justment.—[Jour. des Connais. Usuelles.] 











Cray ror Scutrrors.—Sculptors, who)! 
prepare their models in clay, have frequent-| 
ly occasion to leave their work for a long) 
time unfinished, and in such cases often ex-| 
perience much difficulty from the drying and|| 
shrinking of the material. It is well to know) 
that by the addition of ten to fifteen per cent.) 
of muriate of lime, well worked or kneaded, 
into the clay, it will be preserved for almost] 
any length of time in a moist state, and fit| 
for a renewal of the work without any pre-| 
paration.—[Jeur. des Connais. Nev. 1832.] 


é 
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Improved Carriage Wheel Guard. [Com- 
municated by the Inventor for the Me. 
chanics’ Magazine. | 

Mippiesure, Md. May 10, 1833. | 

Sir,—Having been informed that your| 
paper is exclusively devoted to the publica-| 
tion of all new and important information| 
connected with discoveries in mechanics,| 

I have taken the liberty of inclosing you a} 

description of my “ Carriage Wheel Guard,” 

an apparatus for which I have received “ Let-| 
ters Patent” from the Government of the} 

United States. With this apparatus attached| 

to wheeled carriages of all kinds, there is} 

perfeet safety and security from the occur- 
rence of accident in case any derangement} 
should take place in the running part. The! 
great advantages to be derived by the travel-| 
ling portion of the community, from the ge-| 
neral introduction of this “ Carriage Wheel) 

Guard,” must be obvious to the most super-| 

Respectfully yours, 

W. Zauuicxorrer, M. D. 
DescripTion.—This apparatus consists of 

a cylindrical flanged rim of iron, guards,| 

a circular collar, and a semi-circular cap.| 

The axle-tree and wheels are made in| 

the usual manner. The cylindrical flanged| 

rim of iron, is either cast whole with the| 
hub, or in sections, and screwed to its peri-| 
phery in a groove, having two flanges, one) 
on each side, raised sufficiently high to form 

a groove to receive the collar. The guards 

are made of iron, nearly in the form of the 

letter Z, and secured to the axle-tree by a) 

joint and screw bolt. To each axle-tree 

there are four guards, two on each side. 

The circular collar, made of iron, is se-| 

cured to the ends of the guards, and is put) 

around the cylindrical rim in the groove} 
formed by the flanges. A semicircular cap, | 
secured to the guards by hooks aud staple, 
is put over the hub to prevent dirt falling! 
in the groove around the rim. ‘There are 
three other modes of applying the same} 
principle described in the specification, which | 
it is, perhaps, unnecessary here to notice, as| 
they are not as likely to answer the purpose| 
quite as well as the present described ap-| 
paratus. | 

Oreration.—The operation is thus :—| 

When the axle-tree is whole, and the linch-| 

pin, or nut, secure, then the wheel turns) 

without touching any part of the guards or| 
collar ; but should the spindle of the axle-| 
tree break, or the linch-pin or nut become| 
disengaged, then the wheel would be pre-| 
vented from falling by the cylindrical collar} 
on the ends of the guards put around the}! 
hub, between the flanges of the rim, as be-|| 
fore described, and the wheel would continue!! 


ficial observer. 


NEW-YORK FARMER, AND 


wheel will still be preserved in its ordinary 


jjuseful branch of knowledge. 





[Juns, 


After this, Architecture began to dwindle 
again; and though the care and magnificence 
of Alexander Severus supported it for some 
‘time, yet it fell with the western empire, and 
‘sunk into a corruption, from whence it was 
‘not recovered for the space of twelve centu- 
ries. 


to revolve, without any impediment except 
that created by the friction of the collar and 
rim, Should the axle-tree break at the shoul- 
der of the spindle, or in any other part, the 


position, but will become partially locked 
trom the friction of the collar.—For a fur- 
ther illustration of my invention, I refer to|} ‘The ravages of the Visigoths, in the fifth 
the model and drawings of the same, depo-||century, destroyed all the most beautiful 
sited in the Patent Office, and to those (if),monuments of antiquity; and Architecture 
more convenient) in my possession also. 'thenceforward became so coarse and artless, 

that their professed architects understood 
nothing at all of just designing, wherein its 
whole beauty consists: and hence a new 
manner of building took its rise, which is 





Arcurrecrure.—Without entering deep- 
ly into the subject of Architecture, we pro- 
|pose to devote a portion of our succeeding 
pages to the explanation of the general and} called the Gothic. 

‘fundamental principles upon which this high-|| Charlemagne did his utmost to restore 
ly interesting and beautiful science depends.|| Architecture ; and the French applied them- 

The science of Architecture has at all] selves to it with success, under the encou- 
times, and in all civilized countries, been|\ragement of H. Capet: his son Robert suc- 
considered not only a pleasing but a highly} ceeded him in this design, till by degrees 
the modern Architecture was run into as great 
an excess of delicacy, as the Gothic had be- 
fore done into massiveness. ‘To these may 
be added, the Arabesk and Morisk or Moor- 
ish Archifecture, which were much of a piece 
with the Gothic, only brought in from the 
south by the Moors and Saracens, as the 
former was from the north by the Goths and 


The great utility of this science, and the 
lelegant accomplishments connected with its 
study, have almost rendered a knowledge of 
its rules and principles necessary to complete 
‘a liberal education. But it is not our inten- 
tion to bestow encomiums on the science, 
‘nor to give any thing like a detailed history 
of it, but to present our readers with a plain| Vandals. 

‘and condensed account of what may be term-|/ The architects of the 13th, 14th, and 15th 
ed its elementary principles. | century, who had some knowledge of sculp- 
| Architecture is usually divided, with res.| ture, seemed to make perfection consist al- 





\|pect to its objects, into three branches, civil,| together in the delicacy and multitude of or- 


naments, which they bestowed on their build- 
ings with a world of care and _ solicitude, 
though frequently without judgment or taste. 
In the two last centuries, the architects of 
Italy and France were wholly bent upon re- 
trieving the primitive simplicity and beauty 
of ancient Architecture; in which they did 
not fail of success: insomuch, that our church. 
es, palaces, &c. are now wholly built after 
the antique. Civil Architecture may be dis- 
tinguished, with regard to the several periods 
or states of it, into the antique, ancient, gothic, 
modern, &c. Another division of Civil Archi- 
stately habitations, with variety of ernaments,| fecfure arises from the different proportions 
proportions, &c. To what a pitch of mag-| which the different kinds of buildings ren- 
nificence the Tyrians and Egyptians carried| dered necessary, that we might have some 
Architecture, before it came to the Greeks,| suitable for every purpose, according to the 
may learned from Isaialr xxiii. 8. and) bulk, strength, delicacy, richness, or simphi- 
from Vitruvius’s account of the Egyptian) city required. 
Oeci; their pyramids, obelisks, &c. | Hence arose five orders, all invented by 
Yet, in the common account, Architecture| the ancients at diflerent times, and on diffe. 
should be almost wholly Grecian original ;:| rent occasions, viz. Tuscan, Doric, Ionic, 
three of the regular orders or manners of! Corinthian, and Composite. The Gothic 
building are denominated from them, viz.| Architecture may also be mentioned here, 
Corinthian, Ionic, and Doric: and there is} for it is perfectly distinct both from the Gre- 
scarcely a single member, or moulding, but} cian and Roman style, although derived from 
comes to us witha Greek name. | the latter. , 
Be this as it may, it is certain the Ro-| _ — - 
mans, from whom we derive it, borrowed! Nature anp Formation or Snow.—lf 
what they had entirely from the Greeks ; nor) SuoW is carefully examined with an eye-glass 
do they seem, till then, to have had any other immediately after it reaches the ground, it 
notion of the grandeur and beauty of build.| will be found to consist, for the most part, of 
ings, beside what arises {rom their magni-| a regular figure of transparent ice, in the 
tude, strength, &c. Thus far they were un-| form of a star of six points. On each of these 
acquainted with any other beside the Tuscan.| points, if minutely inspected, will be seen 
Under Augustus, Architecture arrived at} other collateral points, having the same an- 
Tiberius neglected it, as well as| gies of those of the main star. Next to this 
the other polite arts. Nero, amongst a heap} figure is a single shoot often seen, resembling 
of horrible vices, still retained an uncommon) ® small slender cylinder. Besides these two 
passion for building ; but luxury and disso.| regular figures, which are the principal ones, 
luteness had a greater share in it than true} we discover various broken points and frag- 


magnificence. ments, occasioned, probably, by the wind in 


|military, and naval. 

| Civil Architecture, called also absolutely, 
‘and by way of eminence, Architecture, is the 
art of contriving and executing commodious 
buildings for the uses of civil life ; as houses, 
temples, theatres, halls, bridges, colleges, 
porticoes, &c. 

Architecture is scarcely inferior to any of 
the arts in point of antiquity. Nature and 
necessity taught the first inhabitants of the 
earth to build themselves huts, tents, and 
cottages; from which, in course of time, 
they gradually advanced to more regular and 








be 


its glory : 


Apollodorus excelled in Ar- 


chitecture, under the emperor ‘Trajan, by| their descent, and by be ing thawed and fro. 
which he merited the favor of that prince ;|/zen again into irregular forms. 

and it was he who raised the famous Trajan 
column, existing to this day. 


“From hence the true notion and external 
nature of snow seems to appear, viz.: that 
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not only some few parts of snow, but origi- 
nally the whole body of it, or of a snowy 
cloud, is an infinite mass of icicles regularly 
figured; that is, a cloud of vapors being 
gathered into drops, the said drops forthwith 
descend: on which descent, meeting with a 
soft freezing wind, or at least passing through 
a colder region of air, each drop is immedi- 


ately frozen into an icicle, shooting itself 


forth into several points on each hand out- 


ward its centre ; but still continuing their de-| 


scent, and meeting with some sprinkling and 
intermixed gales of warmer air, or in their 
continual motion and waftage to and fro, 


touching upon each other, some are a little) 


thawed, blunted, frosted, clumpered; others 
broken, but the most clung in several parti- 
cles together, which we call flakes of snow.” 

Clouds of snow are said to differ from 
clouds of rain in nothing but in the circum- 
stance of their being in a state of crystalliza- 
tion. The whiteness of snow is owing to the 
small particles into which it is divided ; for 
ice, it is well known, if pounded fine, will 
become equally white. Its lightness—tfor 
ten cubic inches of snow weigh but about one) 
of water—is owing, notwithstanding it is) 
composed of solid particles of ice, to the ex.| 
cess of its surface compared with the matter} 
contained under it. 

It is a prevailing opinion that snow fertili-| 
zes the earth more than rain, in consequence, 
of the nitrous salts which it is supposed to! 
acquire by freezing ; but it has been ascer- 
tained by experiments, that the chemical dif- 
ference between snow and rain water is very| 
small—the former being less nitrous, and pos-| 
sessing somewhat less proportion of earth 
than the latter. Neither of them, however, 
it is believed, contain earth or salts of any) 
kind of sufficient quantity to be sensibly efhi- 
cacious in promoting vegetation. That snow 
promotes vegetation, by keeping the earth) 
warm, there can be no doubt. The internal 
parts of the earth are heated uniformly, it is 
said, to the forty-eighth degree of Fahren- 
heit. The cold atmosphere of the winter 
months, were the surface of the earth ex- 
posed to its influence, would reduce the tem- 
perature to that degree of cold by which the 
roots of vegetables would be seriously in- 
jured, if not destroyed. ‘“ Providence has, 
therefore, in the coldest climates, provided a 
covering of snow for the roots of vegetables, 
by which they are protected from the influence 
of atmospheric cold. The snow keeps in the 
internal heat of the earth, which surrounds 
the roots of vegetables, and defends them 
from the cold of the atmosphere.”’—[ Family 
Lyceum. } 


| 


| 











Tue First Sreampoat Voyacre.—We 
feel gratified at being enabled to lay before 
our readers a letter from Rosert Fuiron, 
giving an account of his first trip by steam 
up the Hudson river. It is an extract from 
a Philadelpbia paper of 1807, and can hard- 
ly fail of being read with interest. ‘“ When 
Fulton started upon this first voyage, he 
stood almost alone in his expectations of 
suecess. He, however, was sanguine ; and 
could he now revisit the numerous rivers 
and bays of our country, he would find his 
expectations more than realized.” 


New-York, August 22, 1807. 
To Joel Barlow, Esq. of Philadelphia : 
My Dear Friend,—My steamboat voyage 
to Albany and back has turned out rather 
more favorable than I had calculated. 














The 





distance from New-York to Albany is 150 
miles ; I ran it up in 32 hours, and down in 
30 hours. The latter is just five miles an 
hour. I had a light breeze against me the 
whole way going and ceming, so that no use 
was made of my sails; and the voyage 
has been performed wholly by the power of 
the steam engine. I overtook many sloops 
and schooners beating to windward, and 
passed them as if they had been at anchor. 

The power of propelling boats by steam 
jis now fully proved. The morning I left 
‘New-York, there was not, perhaps, thirty 
persons in the city who believed that the boat 
would ever move one mile an hour, or be of 
|the least utility. And while we were put- 
ting off from the wharf, which was crowded 
with spectators, I heard a number of sarcas- 
tic remarks: this is the way, you know, in 
which ignorant men compliment what they 
call philosophers and projectors. 

Having employed much time and money 
and zeal in accomplishing this work, it gives 
me, as it will you, great pleasure to see it so 
fully answer my expectations. It will give 
a quick and cheap conveyance to merchan- 
dise on the Mississippi, Missouri, and other 
great rivers, which are now laying open their 
itreasures to the enterprize of our country- 
men. And although the prospect of per- 
sonal emolument has been some inducement 
to me, yet I feel infinitely more pleasure in 
reflecting with you on the immense advan- 
tage that my country will derive from the in- 
vention. 

Hewever useful this may be, it is not half so 
important as the torpedo system of defence 
and attack; for out of this will grow the 
liberty of the seas; an object of infinite im- 
portance to the welfare of America, and 
every civilized country. But thousands of 
witnesses have now seen the steamboat in 
rapid movement, and they believe ; they 
have not seen a ship of war destroyed by a 
torpedo, and they do not believe. We can- 
not expect people in general will have a 
knowledge of physics, or power of mind 
sufficient to combine ideas, and reason from 
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more than 12,000 children, at an expense of 
about $200,000. 

In Rhode Island are about 700 schools, sup- 
ported by a legislative appropriation of $10,- 
000 annually, by taxes and by private subscrip- 
tions. 

The Connecticut school fund is nearly two 
millions, but fails of its desired object. Chil. 
dren in the state, 85,000 ; schools about 1,500. 
In New-York are more than 9,000 schools, 
and over 500,000 children taught in them. 
School fund, $1,700,000 ; distributed annually, 
$100,000, but on the condition that each town 
raise by tax, or otherwise, as much as they 
receive fromthe fund. A wise provision. 
New-Jersey has a fund of $245,000, and an 
annual income of $22,000. 

In Pennsylvania, during the last year, more 
than 250,000 chiidren, out of 400,000, were des- 
titute of school instruction. 

Delaware has a school fund of $70,000. 
Maryland has a school fund of $75,000, and 
an income for schools from the banks, which is 
divided between the several counties. 

Virginia has a fund of $1,233,000, the income 
divided among the counties according to the 
white population, and appropriated to paying 
the tuition of poor children, generally, attend- 
2 ore schools. 

North Carolina has a fund of $70,000, de- 
signed for common schools. 

South Carolina appropriates $40,000 annu- 
ally to free schools. 

Georgia has a fund of $500,000, and more 
than 700 common schools. 

Alabama, and most all the western and south- 
western states, are divided into townships, six 
miles square, and each township into sections 
one mile square,with one section, the sixteenth, 
appropriated to education. 

ississippi has a fund of $280,000, but it is 
not available till it amounts to $500,000. 

The Legislature of Louisiana grants to each 
parish, or county, in that state, $2 624 for each 
voter, the amount for any other parish not to 
exceed $1,350, nor to fall short of $800.— 
$40,000 are applied to educate the poor. 
Tennessee has a school fund of about half a 
million, but complaints are made that it is not 
well applied. 

Kentucky had a fund of $140,000, but a 
portion of it has been lost. A report to the Le- 
gislature, from the Rev. B. O. Peers, says, that 
not more than one-third of the children between 
the ages of four and fifteen attend school. 








causes to effects. But in case we have war, 


In Ohio, a system of free schools similar to 





and the enemy’s ships come into our waters, 
if the government will give me reasonable 
means of action, I will soon convince the 
world that we have surer and cheaper modes 
of defence than they are aware of. 
Yours, &c. 
Rozsert Furron. 





Scuoo. Sratistics.—About one third of the 
population of a country are between the ages 
of three and sixteen or eighteen ; and of course 
are the proper subjects of school education. 

In the United States, more than four millions 
of children ought to be under the influence of 
schools. 

In Maine, the law requires that the inhabit- 
ants of every town pay annually, for the sup- 
port of schools, a sum equal, at leas:, to 40 
cents for every person living in it. That 
amounts to about $120,000. Their expendi- 
tures are more than $140,000. 

In New-Hampshire, a separate tax of $90,- 
000 is raised for schools, besides an annual ap- 
propriation from a tax on bank stock of $9,000 
or $10,000. 

In Vermont, more than $50,000 are raised 
for schools, from a three per cent. tax on the 
grand list, and as much more from district tax- 
es, besides an income of nearly $1,000 from 
banks. 

In Massachusetts are nearly three thousand 
schools, supported by public taxes and private 


hop small, if too many are used. 
and dove manure are excellent, and one com- 


that of New-England is established by law. 

In Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri, no legisla- 
tive measures for the support of schools have 
been adopted. All the sakes are supported 
by private tuition.—[{Family Lyceum.} 





MANURE PROPER FOR Hop Cutture.—As to 
the manure most proper for the hop culture, 
good stable dung is much used, and is prefer- 
red to the manure made by beasts, as the latter 
encourages ants on strong ground. Woollen 
rags are the best for forcing a luxuriant vine, 
and if used with judgment, are excellent for 
clayey grounds; but they are apt to make the 
Malt, culm, 


plete dressing with lime is serviceable for 
strong ground. 





To rEMOVE VERMIN FROM CaTTLE.—A de- 


‘leoction of tobacco is very good, but it often 
makes the animal very sick for a short time. 
A better remedy is to mix plenty of strong 
Scotch snuff in train oil, and rub the back and 
neck of the creature with it, which will effectu- 
ally drive away or kill all vermin. 


Curwen observes that “ the best preventives 


against fleas in hogs, lice in cattle, and ticks in 
sheep, are corn meal and good care.” Hickory 
ashes thrown upon swine, not only assist in de- 
stroying fleas, but in removing cutaneous dis. 
eases, by causing the animals to rub them. 














subscriptions. In Boston, the schools contain 


selves frequently. 
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Hemp Macuine.—Arnold Zillner, Esq. of 
Giles county, has invented and obtained a patent 
for a machine for breaking and cleaning hemp, 
which, after repeated experiments, has been 
found admirably to answer the purpose intend- 
ed. We have before us the certificate of twelve 
of the most respectable citizens of Bedford 
county, all hemp growers, who witnessed two 
experiments on a machine erected on the farm 
of Col. Samuel Mitchell, of that county. The 
first experiment resulted in the breaking and 
cleaning, in a very superior manner, of sixty- 
seven pounds of neat hemp, and twenty-two 
and a half pounds of tow that came out ot it, in 
thirty-three minutes, with the assistance of six 
hands, exclusive of the drivers of the horses. 
On the second experiment, the result was 
twenty-eight and a half pounds of well broken 
and nicely cleaned hemp, and eight and a half| 
pounds of tow that came out of it, in six- 
teen minutes, with the assistance of four 
hands, besides the drivers of the horses. In 
both instances, the machine was kept in opera- 
tion by two mules and the same number of 
horses, with two small boys for drivers; the 
horses did not go faster than a brisk walk. 
The great advantage of the machine, in addi- 
tion to the saving of labor, appears to be, 
that it saves all the lintin the shape of hemp or 
tow, separating the tow from the hemp, and! 
leaving the latter very smooth, straight and| 


clean. We understand that with four good|| 7 . 
and now the property of the Hon. Henry Clay, 





horses, the machine will easily turn out filteen|| 
hundred weight of clean hemp per day. Boys} 


from twelve to fifteen years of age, or women, | 
possess ample strength to attend it. | 
tlemen who witnessed the experiments are all 
conversant with the culture of hemp, and they 
unite in recommending it as the most valuable 
machine within their knowledge for breaking 
and cleaning hemp. One of them, who has) 
been for the last six or seven years a manufac- 
turer of hemp into bagging and rope, considers 
the hemp broken and cleaned in this machine 
superior to that broken any other way, as it 
will make less tow in hackling, and the tow 
that is separated from the hemp im the process 
will answer very well for making baling rope. 
We understand the patentee will be in this 
lace shortly, when those who desire it will 
omen an opportunity of obtaining further infor- 
mation.—[ Nashville paper. } 





Cueap Supstirute ror Quinine.—The ex- 
treme dearth of this article, the well known re- 
medy for the cure of the ague, and perhaps the 
only infallible specific that medicine affords, 
has set many inquirers to work in order to dis- 
cover some substitute of equal virtue, but within 
the means of the poor classes affected with in- 
termittents. M. Magendie, who was entrusted} 
by the Academy of Sciences with the task of 
performing a series of experiments for the pur- 

of ascertaining the virtues of the powder of 

the leaves of the holly (ilex aquifolium), has just 
returned avery favorable report. He tried it 
largely in numerous cases of ague committed 
to his charge in the Hotel Dieu ; and in conse- 
uence of his report, the gold medal of the 
cademy, value 1500 fr. has been awarded to 
M. Roussea, the discoverer, “ for having added 
to the materia medica an indigenous remedy, 
which will be found to be of the greatest value 
wherever agues are endemic, and the natives 


poor.”—[Med. Gaz.] 





Science anp Art.—The union of science 
and art in constituting a good farmer bears 
an analogy to the soul and body, in forming 
a perfect man. This union must be derived 
from the book learning, which, by too many, 
has been considered wholly superfluous, and 
its teachings distrustful. This anomalous race, 
if ever numerous, will soon, we trust, become 
extinct in this favored region, by the irradia- 
tion of that science it labors to obscure. What 
other science or art is supposed to be attainable 
in any considerable degree without reading or 
study! Why should the farmer alone rely on 
intuition, the mere instinct of the brute, for his 





The gen-)| 


improvement, and be directed in his employ- 
ment by the same habit which confines his 
cattle to the furrow, and brings them about at 
the end of it, without a driver? Why should 
he consider himself nothing more than the head 
tool of his implements, and but the main spring 
of their movements, while the mechanic and 
artizan, by their science, seem to infuse intelli- 
gence into them! If knowledge be necessary 
in any occupation, it is pre-eminently so to the 
farmer. The mechanic has no call to investi- 
gate the elements which are the bases of the 
material of his handicraft. His stock is before 
him; and his tools, guided by the unerring 
hand and practised eye of professional skill, 
give form and finish to his work. Not so with 
the business of the farmer. He may as readily 
learn its mechanical parts ; but he has problems 
to solve and mysteries to investigate. He must 
be familiar with the component parts of the 
substance on which he bestows his labor, their 
relative proportions, their affinities, their sepa- 
rate and compound agencies, and the influen- 
cies of other bodies in their adaptation to the 
results he is laboring to obtain. In short, he 
must know the necessary and intimate con- 
nection between cause and effect. 


Fine Srocx.—-The Frederick (Maryland) 
Herald speaks in exalted terms of a cow and 
calf of the Durham short-horned breed, raised 
iby John Hare Powell, Esq. of Philadelphia, 








ito whose highly cultivated and beautiful seat at 
|Ashland, Kentucky, they were to be conveyed. 
They are said to have been purchased for five 
jhundred and fifty dollars—to be admirably 
\formed—and to weigh nearly three thousand 
pounds. Sixteen pounds of butter in a week 
are made from the cream of the cow. 


Rapisnes.—Most of our garden grounds are 
too rich for the radish; and but few gardens 


the wire worm. Hence we are induced to make 
experiments until we have raised them at least 
semi-transparent and as brittle as glass. Our 
method is, merely to mix two parts of sand 
with one part of common garden earth, and add 
a small quantity of stable manure ; or earth 
ofa clayey nature is preferable to the garden 
earth. Since adopting the above method, we 
have not failed in a single instance of raising 
an abundance of smooth, clear, and fine flavored 
radishes.—[{Hingham Gazette. | 


ArrLe Pomacre.—A subscriber wishes to 
know what he shall do with his apple pomace, 
of which he has a large pile. This substance 
is much liked by cattle and sheep, and hogs 
are likewise fond of it, and will manufacture it 
into good manure. For cattle, what they can- 
not eat while green may be dried, and given to 
them during winter. It consists of vegetable 
fibrez, deprived of its juices by pressure, and 
hence does not decay so rapidly as it would 
had the juices not been pressed out. 

There may be however another trouble in 
regard to pomace, which renders it sometimes 
injurious to crops. A portion of malic or acetic 
acid may remain in it, whichon coming in con- 
tact with the plant, or being taken into its ves- 
sels, renders it sickly. In order to neutralize 
this, as well as to hasten the decomposition, 
quick lime, thrown upon and intimately mixed 
with it, is an excellent thing. 

Pomace therefore may be rendered valuable 
as a manure, either by feeding it out to cattle 
and letting them pass it through their stomachs ; 
by putting it into the compost heap and decom- 
posing it by the help of lime; or by giving it to 
the hogs with other materials, and letting it be 
mixed and tossed about by the gentry of the 
stye, or by drying it sufficiently, burning it and 
scattering the ashes upon the soil.—[{Maine 
Farmer. | 





Roasting Poraters.—A good and easy 
mode of roasting potatoes, apples or eggs, by 
steam : 

Take your potatoes, or whatever you wish 





are found that do not contain more or less of 
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to roast, and after washing them clean, wrap 
them up in a paper two or three times over; 
when this is done put them in a can of water, 
and squeeze them until the paper is wet to the 
potato ; squeeze them well, and after making 
a place in the embers, lay them in and cover 
them with hot ashes with no coals ; after they 
have lain a proper time, take them out, and 
the paper will be found to be perfectly dry, and 
not burnt, and on opening the paper it will be 
found to be very hot and damp the nearer you 
go to the potato; the potato will be found to be 
soft and clean, and peal much easier and 
cleaner than when boiled. An Irish potato 
when boiled loses half its sweetness, but when 
prepared in this manner it does not lose its 
Sweetness, but is better tasted every way. 
Apples roasted in this way are not like what 
they are when baked, black and burnt, but have 
a beautiful brown cast. Eggs prepared in this 
way are very toothsome, and will cook in a less 
time than when boiling, with good embers.— 
[South. Planter.] 


Lisgrat anv Jupiciovs Donation.—-We 
learn with pleasure that James Wadsworth, 
Esq. of Genesee, has placed in the New-York 
Life Insurance and Trust Company, in the 
name of trustees, who are gentlemen of high 
standing, in different parts of the state, the sum 
of six thousand dollars, to form a fund for the 
preparation and publication of popular courses 
of lectures, to be read in the common schools 
of this State, after having been approved of by 
the superintendant of common schools. The 
subjects, we understand, are Natural Philoso- 
phy, Chemistry, Political Economy, the Prin- 
ciples of Legislation, Horticulture, Agriculture, 
and Moral and Religious Instruction.—[N. Y. 
Eve. Post. ] 


Sucar Cane 1n THE Up Country.—We are 
gratified at seeing the attention that is begin- 
ning to be paid to the growing of Sugar Cane. 
Inthe low country, a great deal of sugar is made 
for the market, and in middle Georgia, and even 
in the up country, many farmers make their 
own sweetening. Where the climate does not 
allow it to mature sufficiently to make sugar, 
it makes a syrup equal to molasses, and the 
finest beer and vinegar in the world. Those 
whe have teeth will also find it a very pleasant 
and wholesome subject to jaw about in the me | 
winter evenings. We have heard it maintaine 
by some that sugar cane is a more profitable 
crop for fattening hogs than Indian corn— 
the hogs being turned into the field as soon as 
the cane is ripe, and allowed to eat their fill 
without restraint. We believe seed cane may 
be had in abundance at fifty cents per hundred 
stalks.—[ South. Planter. ] 
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Manvat Lasor In CONNECTION WITH Stupy. 
—The Manual Labor Academy, in Maury coun- 
ty, Tennessee, is located thirty miles south of 








Nashville. The country is fertile and healthy, 
and occupied by industrious and moral inhabit- 
ants. It has considerable funds, furnished by 
the liberality of various individuals from seve- 
ral of the middle and southern states; and an 
excellent farm of 309 acres. 

The institution is new, and the Manual La- 
bor department has but recently been brought 
into full operation, although the number of stu- 
dents during some of the recent sessions has 
risen to 80. <A trial of the laboring plan was 
made last summer on a small scale, and was 
attended with complete success: both in a pe- 
cuniary point of view, and in reference to 
health. But during the ensuing season (1833) 
the students will be required to labor two hours 
a day five days in each week, and one on Sat- 
urday; and provision will also be made for al- 
lowing those students to labor still more, whose 
limited means may require it. The farm is to 
be stocked, and furnished with proper imple- 
ments. Should mechanical as well as agricul- 
tural labor be introduced, they have materials 
in abundance on the farm. 

There appears to be two departments of the 
Seminary, a principal school and a preparato 
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‘ vantages of public education with which you 
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ry one. In the preparatory school the teach- 
ers are expected to remain with the students 
under their cure during the day, and to lodge 
in the room with them during the night, that 
they may have them constantly under their in- 
spection. In the principal department the stu- 
dents will be permitted to study at their own 
rooms, but Rese are to be irequently vis- 
ited by the professors. 

The funds of the academy have been fur- 
nished by individuals from five or six different 
states. The students have come from seven 
or eight states; and belong to six different re- 
ligious denominations. This evinces a Catho- 
lic spirit, and promises success. 

The officers of the institution are a Presi- 
dent, who is Professor of Intellectual and Mor- 
al Philosophy and Rhetoric ; a Vice President, 
who is Professor of the Latin, Greek, and He- 
brew Languages ; a Professor of Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy ; an Assistant Teacher} 
in the Mathematics and Languages; a Teach-| 
er in the Preparatory Department; and a gen-| 
tleman, who acts as Steward, Treasurer, and) 
Farmer. A Professor of Chemistry, Botany,| 
and Mineralogy, and a Teacher of Modern 
Languages, are also contemplated. 

We see nothing very peculiar in the course 
of study pursued: it is thorough, and in the 
principal department occupies four years. 

The Ohio Baptist Education Society have a 
farm about one mile from the town of Gran- 
ville, Ohio, connected with a literary institution. | 

The number of students is about sixty. It 
is intended that those young men who feel dis- 
posed shall spend a part of every day in ma- 
nual labor, which, without interfering with 
their progress in study, will preserve their} 
health, and defray a part of their expenses. 
The course of instruction in the Literary de- 
partment is designed to prepare young men 
for practical life, or fur the business of instruc- 
tors. To these is added a Theological depart- 
ment, for the preparation of young men for the 
ministry in the Baptist Church. 

The Episcopal Manual Labor School, under 
the care of the Episcopal Education Society, 
Bristol, Penn. has a very valuable farm, with 
ample buildings on it. 

From the Western Recorder, of December 
last, we learn that facilities are about to be af- 
forded for manual labor in connection with 

study, at the Stockbridy. Academy, in Madi- 
son county, New-York. A mechanic shop 
was to have been ready for the accommodation 
of forty young men in January last. By Jabor- 
ing three hours a day, it was supposed each 
student would be able to earn enough to pay 
for his board and tuition. The establishment 
is respectable, and the location healthy, and fa- 
vorable to the morals of the young. 








Sevr-Instruction.—I do not regard any 
young gentleman as having taken the first step 
in the road to an honorable eminence who has 
not ceased to rely upon his friends, and his 
wealth, and every other factitious aid for suc. 
cess, and who has not thrown himself entirely 
upon the energies of his own mind. His whole 
soul must be imbued with the conviction that 
his earthly destiny is, under God, in his own 
hands ; that he is to be what he makes himself, 
or, be assured, he never will be any thing wor- 
thy of imitation. 

This, young gentlemen, is the secret of the 
success of our countryman, Franklin, and of 
many other men who have not enjoyed the ad- 


are favored. They soon learned that first les- 
son of all true greatness, a rcliance upon one’s 
own powers and the blessing of God. It was 
their Self-education on which they rose to emi- 
nence ; and permit me to tell you that every 
well educated man is, in a greater or less de- 
gree, a self-educated man. Seminaries of learn- 
ing are useful, because in them only ean the in- 
tellectual treasures of past ages and of the pre- 
sent generation be collected together and spread 
out before the lovers of knowledge. Semina- 





||that, some two years since, Mr. E. Parce, of Che- 
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gathered youth of noble aspirations ; and by 
their constant intercourse and collision in the 
same lofty pursuits, their minds become pol- 
ished, invigorated, and stimulated to higher 
and still higher attainments. 

Instructors are useful, because they may, by 
a judicious direction of your studies, prevent a 
useless expenditure of your time and energies. 
They may propose subjects for your investiga- 
tion. They may point you the way to emi- 
nence. They may aid you in the great work of 
training and disciplining your mental powers : 
but, after all, that work must be yours. And 
yours will be the rich reward. 


ImportTANT TO Manuracturers or Por Asu- 
gs.—By a reference to tlie legislative proceed- 
ings, it willbe scen that the standing commit- 
tee on trade and manufactures, to whom was 
referred sundry petitions on the subject of the 
manufacture and inspection of pot ashes, have 
made a reporton that subject. It is highly in- 
teresting, and elicits many facts in relation to 
the matter, of general information to the public. 
In short, the true state of the case seems to be 





nango county, invented and secured by letters 
patent, an improvement in extracting the alkali 
trom wood ashes, by a certain process in leach- 
ing the ashes, setting forth that nearly double 
the usual amount of potashes could be obtained 
lfrom the same quantity of ashes on his patent 
plan, than could be made on the ordinary or old 
manner of working them. It seems also that, 
about the same time, a patent was obtained by 
Mr. Sherman, of Oswego county, by which he 
sets forth that while melting the pot ashes, a 
quantity of lime and salt may be added, which, 
when melted, renders it all good pot ash. This 
plan seems to be generally discountenanced, 
as it certainly must impair the purity of the 
article. It further appears that these two plans 
have been confounded under the general name 
of patent pot ash, and that the consequence has 
been that the former has suffered with the lat- 
ter, and that a strong prejudice has arisen 
against the former or Parce’s improvement. 
‘The committee have closely and industriously 
investigated the matter. Samples made on the 
old or usua! manner, without using salt or other 
impurities, and also Parce's plan, (all under 
oath) were furnished to the committee, who 
employed the scientific and capable Dr. L. C. 
Beck, Prof. of Chemistry, to analyze the same, 
and report to them the result, with his remarks, 
&c. Samples were also furnished Dr. James 
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room with delicious odor. Common vine 
is greatly improved by a small quantity bemg 
added to it.—[German paper. ] 





A Far Sueer.—We are informed that a 
sheep was slaughtered a few weeks since, b 
Mr. Josiah Sutherland, of this town, from which 
was obtained forty-seven and a quarter lbs. of 
tallow. The wool from this sheep, after being 
cleansed, weighed six and a half pounds.— 
[Canandaigua Rep.} 





[From the Southern Agriculturist.| 

Reewine Sirx.—With respect to the subject 
of silk, I have but little to say, when contrasting 
my knowledge of the business with those who 
are more experienced in the practical pursuit of 
it. But inasmuch as may pertain to the general 
good of the community, permit me to “castin 
my mite.” I amused myself last spring with 
about 2000 silk worms: as usual with me, I 
fed them upon the leaves of the common black 
mulberry of the country. They grew to their 
general size, in excellent health and vigor. As 
they matured they commenced spinning, and 
considering their situation they did well. The 
cocoons which they made were not generally 
as large as I had the year previous, which I 
think was occasioned by their being too much 
disturbed, owing to their situation. The silk 
which they produced is of excellent quality, ex- 
hibiting a very bright and lively fibre. There 
is, however, a manifest difference in the fineness 
and softness of the silk. Some of the cocoons 
are more coarse and harsh than the others; 
this difference attracted my attention, and by 
inspection I discovered that the lightest colored 
cocoons were the finest and softest silk. I have 
some large fair cocoons that are but a shade 
less than white ; they uniformly are the finest 
and softest silk. ‘This difference I cannot well 
account for, for they were produced by the 
same family of worms, were fed together on 
the same food, at the same time, and subject to 
ithe same vicissitudes. I can only admit that 
this difference in excellence is produced by 
worms of excellent constitutions; further, 
submit to be corrected by my superiors on the 
subject. 

When the cocoons were matured, I gathered 
them, and selected such as I intended for pro- 
pagation ; therest were indiscriminately pre- 
pared for reeling: this I did in a very ready, 
simple, and easy manner, by which the silk is” 
much improved. In order to destroy the vital- 











Hadley, Prof. of Chemistry, who examined and| 
certified the same. By all which the fact is) 
clearly established, that Parce’s patent pot 
ashes contain more rea} alkali than those made 
in the ordinary way. It further appears that 
from the same quantity of ashes, and the same 
labor, fuel, &c. nearly one hundred per cent. 
more pot ashes will be obtained on this patent 





ity of the chrysalides, I procured a tin box with 
|= top cover which shut very close ; as I filled 
ithe box with cocoons, I sprinkled them with 
good spirits of wine, then closed the box tight, 
and set itin the sun. The heat soon evapo- 
rated the spirits, which when dissipated per- 
vaded the whole cavity of the box, saturated 
the cocoons, and instantly suffocated the chry- 
salides. ‘Thus the vital functions of the insect 





plan than on the old manner of working. The 
importance of this invention will more fully ap-| 
pear from the fact that there is now more mar-| 
keted in this state ; according to the returns of 
the inspectors, annually, about $700,000 worth) 
of this article. Supposing a gain, therefore, of| 
only fifty per cent. onthis amount, it would yield) 
an annual saving of a very great sum to the} 
people and manufacturers. It is hoped the in-| 
genious inventor may, as he ought to be, amply | 
rewarded for his invention, by an extensive and) 
liberal sale of his right. For more minute par- 
ticulars, the public are referred to the report of 
the committee. It is hoped that editors will 
generally notice this in such a manner as that 
public attention may be drawn tothis important 
subject.—[Albany Argus. | 


Tincture or Rosrs.—Take the leaves of the 
common rose (centifolie), place them, without 
pressing them, in a bottle, pour some good spi- 
rits of wine upon them, close the bottle, and 
let it stand until it is required for use. The 
tincture will keep for years, and yield a perfume 
little inferior to otto of roses ; a few drops of it 


were destroyed without languishing. This 
process may be performed every three hours 
with the same box, while there is a warm 
sun. The spirits act upon the animal gummy 
matter of which the silk consists, dissolves it 
and sets the fibre free ; improves the silk by 
leaving it bright, soft, and lively, and causes it 
to yield its fibres from the cocoon to the reel 
with the greatest freedom. ‘Thus the process 
of reeling is performed with a facility unusu- 
‘ally pleasing and profitable ; for by this process 
a much greater quantity of reeling silk may be 
obtained from the same cocoon than is usually 
the case with the water bath, and by baking, 
which are both tedious and injurious to the 
silk, and of course unprofitable. I have had a 
ball or cocoon to run over the floor, similar to 
a ball of yarn, while I held the fibres in 
my fingers. For the principle in the use of spir- 
its of wine, as above stated, I refer to “ Dr. 
Lardner’s excellent book on silk manufac- 
tures.” To the application of the spirits of 
wine I have added camphor, which renders the 
process more immediately effectual, and is of 
much benefit to the cocoons, which are thus 











ries of learning are useful, because in them are 





will suffice to impregnate the atmosphere of a 


cured for market. Let objections (if any to 
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this principle) be made. Thus I have com- | 
pleted my principal design, in having obtained | 
a knowledge of the nature, disposition and 
genefal properties of the silk worm, and par-| 
ticularly so as concerns the congeniality of this) 
climate with their health and the quality of their 
silk. With this attainment I am highly grati- 
fied. In faith, I believe I am willing to hazard 
an opinion, so far as to say that with a grove of 
the white, or any other mulberry suitable for 
the production of silk, a suitable building, with 
the necessary fixtures for the business, silk 
may be made in Louisiana and its vicinity, 
equal in quantity and quality to any other part 
ot the United States. I trust there are gentle- 
men sufficiently well acquainted with the cli- 
mate of Louisiana and the propagation of silk- 
worms, to acquiesce, or otherwise make me 
sensible of an error in my opinion. 

I further believe, that it may be made a busi- 
ness of profit to the man of small capital— 
that in three months of every year, a single 
person well acquainted with the business may, 
with the aid of three small boys to gather 
leaves, &c. realize one thousand dollars in the 
product of labor from silk. I know of no bu- 
siness which I could more readily, and I think 
safely, recommend to every honest man, whose | 
cr contains but few dollars, and whose| 
10use is ornamented with many healthy and 
promising children. I thing that any and eve- 
ry industrious man, who will cultivate a grove 
of mulberry trees, and obtain the other fixtures 
necessary, simply suited to the business, may 
realize three hundred dollars annually to every 
child of 12 or 13 years of age, that is able to 
labor. Such an income would do much more 
than maintain a family with all the necessary 
comforts of life. As a commodity of com- 
merce, silk has ever been, is now, and ever 
will be, a cash article; and while human ne- 
cessities exist, it will find a market, and com- 
mand as ready a sale as cotton or any other 
raw material. Such emolument holds out 
strong inducements, and kindly invites the la- 
boring part of the community into the silken 
garden, where, by their industry, they may not 
only obtain the common comforts of life, but 
with them — enjoy luxury. Hence, let hon- 
est industry dispel penury and distress. Let 
every rational man reflect, look into himself, 
and consider the end and aim of his existence, 
he will see that there is nothing wanting in his 
temporal concerns to render him comfortable 








and happy, but prudent application and perse-|| 


vering industry with economy. He who will 
embrace these principles as a maxim of con- 
duct, will not be under the disagreeable neces- 
sity of disgracing himself, by annoying his 
neighbor with “ pray, my good sir, can you 
favor me with the loan of five dollars a day or 
80.” Accept the friendship of 
J. B. Brewer. 


Curiosiry.—A native ewe, in the flock of 
Gen. Brown, in this village, recently brought 
three lambs, one a pure white, one a jet black, 
and the other (in our informant’s words) ‘as 
red as a fox.” All are alive and remark- 
ably sprightly. They exhibit a curiosity well 
worthy of the attention of the naturalist. 





Sir Archy.—This famous horse has cleared for 
his proprietor, (independent of his achievements on 
the turf,) 870,000. He is still living, but in the ex. 
tremity of old age, (in his 30th or 31st year.) His 
vigor is extinct. He hasnot shed his hair for sever- 
al years, and it has grown to the length of two or 
three inches. A gentleman who has lately seen him, 
says that of all animals he is the worst looking, and 
would be the last taken for the most celebrated horse 
of his age. His owner treats him with all possible 
kindness, as it would be unpardonable indeed if he 
did not. Provender without stint, at rack and man 
ger, and a soft and delicate bed, proclaim the pro- 
prietor’s gratitude. he door is left open to allow 


his egress and ingress at pleasure, but it is observed 
that Archy only comes out to drink, and having done 
so, immediately returns to his stable. 

Except those of the finny tribes, it is conjectured 
that Sir Archy’s posterity outnumbers that of any 
living animal.—[Richmond Whig.] 





Happiness or AnrmaLs.—lIt is impossible to view 
the cheerfulness of animals and birds without plea- 
sure ; the latter especially appear to enjoy themselves 
during the fine weather, in spring and summer, with| 
a degree of hilarity which might be almost oe 
It is astonishing how much man might do to lessen| 
the misery of those creatures, which are either giv-| 
en him for food or use, or for adding to his pleasure, 
if he were so disposed. Instead of which, he often 
exercises a degree of wanton tyranny and cruelty 
over them, which cannot be too much deprecated, 
and for which no doubt he will be held accountable. 
Animals are so capable of showing gratitude and 
affection to those who have been kind to them, that 
I never see them subjected to ill treatment without 
feeling the utmost abhorrence of those who are in- 
flicting it. I know many persons who, hke myself, 
take a pleasure in seeing all the animals about them 
appear happy. Cows will show their pleasure at see- 
ing those whe have been kind to them, by moving 
their ears gently, and putting out their wet noses. 
My old horse rests his head on the gate with great 
complacency, when he sees me coming, expecting 
to receive an apple or a piece of bread. I should 
even be sorry to see my poultry and pigs go out of 
my way with any symptoms of fear.—{Jesse’s Glean-. 
ings.] 








[rom the Western Monthly Magazine for May.) 
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A SCENE IN ‘THE DARK AND BLOODY GROUND.’ 

James Moraan, a native of Maryland, married at 
an early age, and soon after setiled himself near Bry- 
ant’s station, in the wilds of Kentucky. Like most 
pioneers of the west, he had cut down the cane, built 
a cabin, deadened the timber, enclosed a field with a 





worm-fence, and pianted some corn. 

{t was on the 15th day of August, 1782; the sun 
had descended, a pleasant breeze was playing through 
the surrounding wood, the tall cane bowed under its 
gentle influence, and the broad green leaves of the 
corn proudly waved in the air; Morgan had seated 
himselfin the door of the cabin, with his infant on his 
knee; his young and happy wife had laid aside her 
spinning-wheel, and was busily engaged in preparing 
the frugal meal. That afternoon, Morgan had acci-| 
dentally found a bundle of letters, which he had fin-; 
ished reading to his wife, before he took his seat at 
the doer. It was a correspondence in which they) 
had acknowledged an early and ardent attachment| 
for each other, and the perusal left evident traces of 
joy on the countenance of both; the little infant, too, | 
seemed to partake of its parents’ feelings, by its che-| 
rub smiles, its playful humor, and its infantile cares- 
ses. While thus agreeably employed, the report of 
a rifle was heard; another, and another, followed in| 
quick succession. Morgan sprang to his feet, his} 
wife ran to the door, as they simultaneously exclaim- 
ed, ‘Indians!’ The door was immediately barred, 
and the next moment all their fears were realized, by 
a bold and spirited attack trom a small party of Indi- 
ans. The cabin could not be successfully defended, | 
and time was precious. Morgan, cool, brave, and 
prompt, soon decided, A puncheon was raised;| 
while Morgan was in the act of concealing his wife} 
under the floor, a mother’s feelings overcame her, | 
she arose, seized her infant, but was told that its cries! 





} 
| 





would betray her place of concealment. She hesita-| 
ted, gazed silently upon it. A momentary struggle be-|| 
tween affection and duty took place. She once|| 
more pressed her child to her agitated bosom, 
again, and again, and kissed it with impassion. 





led tenderness. The infant, alarmed at the pro. | 
fusion of tears that fell upon its cheek, look. 
ed up in its mother’s face, | 
arms around her neck, aad wept aloud. ‘In the} 


ploring tone of voice, as he forced the infant from the 
arms of his wife, hastily replaced the puncheon, took 
up his gun, knife and hatchet, ran up the ladder that 
led to the garret, and drew it after him. In a mo. 
|ment the door was burst open, and the savages en- 
tered. By this time Morgan had secured his chi!d 
lin a bag, and lashed it to his back, then throwing off 
}some clapboards from the roof of the cabin, reso- 
jlutely leaped to the ground. He was instantly as.| 
leailed by two Indians. As the first approached, he} 
|knocked him down with the butt of his gun. The 
lother advanced with uplifted tomahawk ; Morgan let 
fall his gun, and closed in. The savage made a blow, 
}missed his aim, but severed the cord that bound the 
infant to his back, and it fell. The contest over the! 
child now became warm and fierce, and was carried! 
on with knives only. The combatants thrust and 
plunged their deadly instruments into each other, 
with desperate fury. The robust and athletic Mor- | 























gan at length got the ascendancy. Both were badly! 


cut, and bled freely, but the stabs of the white man 
were better aimed and deeper. 
came frantic with rage and disappointment. 
teeth were clenched together, the veins in his neck 
swollen, his eyes seemed to emit sparks of fire, as 
he grasped Morgan by the hair, elevated himself on 
tip-toe, and raised his bloody knife. 
with a desperate intent, but Morgan, watchful as he 
was brave, took advantage of the moment, made a 
quick and violent thrust at the side of the Indian— 
the blood gushed out, the savage gave a feeble groan, 
and sunk to the earth. Morgan hastily took up his 
child and gun, and hurried off. 
house, busily engaged in drinking and plundering, 
were not apprized of the contest in the yard, until the 
one that had been knocked down gave signs of re 
turning life, and called them to the scene of action. 
Morgan was discovered, immediately pursued, and 
a dog put on his trail. 
feelings of a husband and a father, he moved onward 
with the speed of a hunted stag, and soon outstripped 
the Indians, but the dog kept in close pursuit.— 
Finding it impossible either to outrun or elude the 
cunning animal, trained to hunts of this kind, he 
halted, waited until it came within a few yards of 
him, fired and brought it down, reloaded his gun, 
and again pushed forward, Bryant’s station was not 
far off—firing was heard—he stopped for a moment, 
and again advanced. Fires could now be distinctly 
seen, extending for some distance on both sides of 
|Elkhorn creek. 
arrows fast descending on the roof o1 the cabins; it 
was no longer doubtful; Bryant’s station was be- 
sieged by a large force, and could not be entered at 
that time. 
he had again lashed to his back, aroused him to a 
sense of his own danger, and his wife’s perilous 
|/situation. 
|short time, reached the house of a brother, who re- 
sided between the station and Lexington, where he 
left the child, and the two brothers immediately set 
out for his dwelling. As they approached the clear- 
ing, alight broke upon his view—his speed quicken- 
ed, his fears increased, and the most agonizing ap- 
prehensions crowded upon his mind. He emerged 
fromthe cane-brake, beheld his house in flames, 
and almost burned to the ground. 
\lexclaimed, ashe pressed one hand tohis forehead, 
and grasped the fence with the other, to support hie 
tottering frame. 
and desolation before him, advanced a few steps, 
and sunk ex!austed to the earth. 
the bright luminary of heaven arose, and still found 
him seated near the almost expiring embers. 
right hand, he held a small stick, with which he 
was tracing the name of Elize on the ground—his left 
was thrown over his favorite dog, that lay by his side, 
looking first on the ruin, and then on his master, 
with evident signs of grief. 
two brothers now made a search, and found some 
bones, almost burned to ashes, which they carefully 
gathered and silently consigned to their mother 
earth, beneath the wide spread branches of a vener- 
able oak consecrated by the purest and holiest recol- 
lections. One of the most interesting pages in the an. 
nals of Tacitus is that in which he so eloquently and 
so feelingly describes the return of Agrippina, to her 
country and her home, bearing the urn that contained 
the ashes of her murdered husband, surrounded by 
her weeping children and mourning friends. 
is an awakening interest in the deep-rooted sorrow, 
that calls into action all the kind feelings and tender 
sympathies of our nature ; and the heart can, no 
threw its little||doubt, be as warmly operated upon in the wild plains 
of America as on the classic grounds of Italy. There 
name of Heaven, Eliza, release the child, or we shall ||i8 something peculiarly touching in the performance 
all be lost,’ said the distracted husband, in a softim. lof the last sad duty of burial, whether encompassed 
by the proud and lofty towers of Imperial Rome, while 
the cries of mourning thousands ascend to heaven, 
or surrounded by the tall green trees of republican 
Kentucky, where the stricken heart silently pours 
forth its sorrows. 


The Indian now be- 
His 


It descended 


The Indians in the 


Operated upon by all the 


The station was in view ; lighted 


He paused—the cries of his infant, that 


Anotker effort was made, and he in a 


* My wife ? he 


He gazed for sometime on the ruin 
Morning came ; 


In his 


Morgan arose ; the 


There 


On the evening of the 16th of August, Morgan, 


his brother, and a number of men from Lexington, 
gallantly threw themselves into the besieged station, 
and saved the fortress. 
unsuccessful siege, Simon Girty drew off his men 
on the morning of the third day, and marched in the 
direction of the Lower Blue Licks. 
the whole neighborhood had risen in arms, and with 
the aid promptly given by Harrodsburg and Boen’s 
station, one hundred and sixty six mounted men 
mustered under the command of Colonels Todd and 
Trigg. 
'lyp, and the pursuit commenced. After marching 
a short distance, colonel Daniel Boon, and some 
others, watchful and experienced, and well acquaint- 


After a bold, spirited, and 


By this time, 


The line of march was immediately taken 
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ed with Indian signs, discovered strong evidences||The gallant and youthful Boon fell by the side of his 
heroic father, who hewed his way through the ene- 
my, and laid every opposing warrior low. All that 
could be accomplished by patriotism, effected by bra- 
very, won by a disregard of death, or gained by a 
love of country, was now performed. Arm to arm, 
breast to breast, they had struggled with the ene- 
A force of three to five, and 
that in ambuscade, was overwhelming and irre- 
Pressed in the front and assaulted on the 
right, attacked on the left, and about being surround. 
ed, many of the bestand ablest slain, and others fast 
falling in every direction, a retreat was attempted un- 
ed the opinion and advice of the soldier and woods-.||der the edge ofthe tomahawk. Whenthe firing com- 
menced, the greater portion of the troops had dis- 
mounted ; some regained their horses,others retreat- 
The victorious enemy pursued with 


of tardiness and ostentation, that seemed to invite 
an attack. The trees were chopped for the purpose 
of pointing out the route, while they took pains to 
conceal the number, by marching in single file, step- 
ping in each other’s track, and contracting their 
camps. As the van arrived on the south bank of| 
Licking river, at the Lower Blue Licks, a few scat- 
tering Indians were discovered, slowly and carelessly 
retiring over the hills on the north side of the river. 
A halt was immediately called, and a consultation 
took place. Neither of the commanding officers be- 
ing much acquainted with Indian warfare, they ask. 


_man, colonel Boon, who was well acquainted with 
the situation of the ground. He, in his plain, frank, 


and impressive manner, stated, that in his opinion,|jed on foot. 
the enemy invited an attack; their number might|/deadly and victorious perseverance. 
Kentuckians hurried over the rocks, rushed down, 
the ambiguous nature of the sign; the main body|/and the victors and the vanquished plunged together 
was near, and prepared for action, and the ground||in the stream ; some were slain before they reached 
was well calculated fur ambuscade. The river wound||the bank, but the river presented ascene bloody as 


probably vary from three to five hundred, owing to 


my, but all in vain. 


sistible. 


in an irregular ellipsis, near the centre of which, and||it was destructive. ‘The day was warm, the retreat 
on the top of the hill then in view, passed the great||rapid ; the unarmed and exhausted Kentuckians fell 
Buffalo road, leading to Limestone; two ravines||easy« victims to the tomahawk and scalping knife, 





made up in different directions, about one mile in ad-|/and ina short time Licking ran streams ot blood. The 
vance, and terminated near each other, on the right||few who had gained the southern shore on horseback, 
and left of the road; both ravines were covered with||halted and fired : 
small oak and underwood, while the ground between||but after a short pause, the pursuit was again renew- 
the river and ravines was uneven and barren; the|jed, and safety only found in Bryant’s station, thirty- 
Indians would be able to fight under cover, while the||six miles from the field of battle. 
Kentuckians could scarce be protected by a single||Kentuckians met the van of Col. Logan’s command, 
shrub. It was, therefore, most advisable to wait|/about four hundred strong. 
for the reinforcement hourly looked for, under the||til the rear came up, and the next day marched in 
The battle ground was reach- 
the surrounding country could be examined, and|/ed the second day after the action, and presented a 
the position of the enemy reconnoitered, but ial scene that agonized every bosom, pained every 
the event of an immediate attack being resolved||heart, and moistened every eye. 
on, the troops ought to be divided ; one divi-||exposed to the rays of a scorching sun, were so much 
sion to march up on the south side of the river,}|swollen and mangled, that the father, brother and 
cross the mouth of a small creek, and fall upon the|| friend, who had come to perform the last sad rites of 
outside of the ravines, while the other division|| burial, were denied even the melancholy satisfaction 
should place itself in a position to take advantage of||of knowing whether those for whom they sought 
circumstances, co-operate with the first division in|jwere killed or taken prisoners. 
event of an attack, and make an effort to take the|/in hope of recognizing a favorite son, turned, anx- 
enemy in their own snares, should they be in ambus-||iously turned, body after body, but all in vain; the 
cade. Already had Boon gained over to his opinion|| tear rolled down the furrowed cheek, yet it fell upon 
a large portion of those who heard him, when the||he knew not whom. 

James Morgan was among the last that had cross- 
edthe river, and was in the rear until the hill was 
As soon as he beheld the Indians re- 








command of colonel Logan, and in the meantime, 





rash and impatient M’Gay applied the rowels to the 
sides of his horse, and plunged into the stream, cry- 


ing out at the same time ina loud voice, ‘* Those who||ascended. 


this caused a momentary check, 


Here the defeated 
The Colonel halted un. 


pursuit of the enemy. 


The dead bodies, 


The aged parent, 


despair, to his own end. A large and ferocious 
looking bear, covered with blood, now approached 
him ; he threw himself upon the ground, silently com- 
mended his soul to Heaven, at in breathless anx- 
iety awaited his fate. The satiated animal siowly 
passed on without noticing him. Morgan raised his 
head, was about offering thanks for his unexpected 
preservation, whenthe cry of a pack of wolves opened 
upon him, and again awakened him to a sense of his 
danger. He placed his hands over his eyes, fell on 
his face, and in silent agony again awaited his fate. 
He heard a rustling in the bushes-—steps approached 
—acold chill ran over him. {[magination, creative, 
busy imagination, was actively employed—-death, hor- 
rible death, awaited him; his limbs would, in all 
probability, be torn from his body, and he devoured 
alive. He felt a touch—the vital spark was almost 
extinguished—another touch more violent than the 
first, and he was turned over—the cold sweat ran 
down in torrents—his hands were violently forced 
from his face—the moon passed from under a cloud, 
a faint ray beamed upon him—his eyes involuntarily 
opened, and he beheld his wife, who, in a scarce 
audible voice, exclaimed, ‘my husband!’ and fell 
upon his bosom. 

Morgan now learned from his wife that, after the 
Indians had entered the house, they found some spir- 
its, and drank freely ; an altercation soon took place, 
one of them received a mortal stab and fell; his 
blood ran through the floor on her; believing it to be 
the blood of her husband, she shrieked aloud, and be- 
trayed her place of concealment. She was immedi- 
ately taken and bound. The party, after setting fire 
to the house, preceeded to Bryant’s station. On 
the day of the battle of the Blue Licks, a horse 
with saddle and bridle rushed by her, which she 
knew to be her husband’s. During the action the 
prisoners were left unguarded, made their escape, 
and lay concealed beneath some bushes under the 
bank of the river. After the Indians had returned 
from the pursuit, and left the battle-ground, she, with 
some other persons that had escaped with her, de- 
termined to made a search for their friends, and if 
on the field and living, save them if possible from 
the beasts of prey. After searching for some time, 








and almost despairing of success, she fortunate- 
ly discovered him. The party of Col. Logan found 
Morgan and his wife, and restored them to their 














are not cowards will follow me, and I will show them 
A confusion, so common 
and so fatal among undisciplined troops, now took 
place. One followed, another followed, some doubt- 
ed, others wavered, a few were determined, and aj|ceived a rifle ball in his thigh, and he fell: an In. 
But unfortunately, the prompt and 
authoritative word ‘Aalt,’ was not given, and the 


where the Indians are !” 


part stood firm. 


appear on the ridge, he felt anew his wrongs, and 
recollected the lovely object of his early affections. 
\|He urged on his horse, and pressed to the front. 
While in the act of leaping from his saddle, he re- 





dian sprang upon him, seized him by the hair, and ap- 
plied the scalping-knife. At this moment, Morgan 


couacil was broken up. Morgan, together with some||cast up his eyes, and recognized the handkerchief 
others, who had listened to the advice of Boon, were||that bound the head of the savage, and which he 


convinced of its correctness, and opposed to cross- 
ing the river, but at length suffered themselves to be 
carried along in the crowd, until the whole force was 
No order was observed, no||with a death-like grasp, hugged him to his bosom, 

j The narrow strip of bottom-.| 
b ground, in which the salt-spring is situated was||his arms. Releasing himself from the savage, Mor- 
soon passed, and the hill ascended. Here they were 

led, by the re-appearance of the few Indians first dis- 

covered, to a ridge on the left, which terminated! {of action shifted, and he remained undiscovered and 

near the two ravines, and at its termination, was||unscalped, an anxious spectator of the battle. It 

The distance from the|]was now midnight. Girty and his savage band, after 
spring to the ravines was about one mile, and the||taking all the scalps they could find, left the battle 
intervening ground uneven and barren; for ages 
back it had been stripped of its foliage by the tread||its trunk supporting his head. The rugged and un- 
of the innumerable herds of deer and buffalo|jeven ground that surrounded him was covered with 
that resorted to the Lick, and presented an al-||the slain; the once white projecting rocks, bleached 


on the northern bank. 
command was given. 


covered with small oak. 


knew to be his wife’s. This added renewed strength 
to his body, and increased activity to his fury. He 
liquickly threw his left arm around the Indian, and 


plunged his knife int#his side, and he expired in 


||gan crawled under a small oak, on an elevated piece 
‘of ground, a short distance from him. The scene 


ground. Morgan was seated at the foot of the oak, 


friends, their infant, and their home. 
Mason County, Kentucky. 





Sayincs ror Farmers, sy Dr. FRANKLIN. 

He that lives upon bope will die fainting—industry 
need not wish. 

There are no gains without pains. 

At the working man’s house hunger looks in but 
never enters. 
Plough deep while sluggards sleep, and you shall 
have corn to sell or keep. 
One to-day is worth two to-morrows. 
Handle your tools without mittens—a cat in gloves 








most unbroken pavement of rocks, through which||with the rain and sun of centuries, were crimsoned 
afew scattering scrubby oaks had here and there||with the blood that had warmed the heart and ani- 
forced their way. M’Gay and M’Bride, at the|/mated the bosom of the patriot and the soldier. 
head of the party in front, that first reached the||a few 
woods, were instantly attacked by the Indians that|/Todd, Trigg, 
lay concealed, and waiting for them. The action now||in all the pride of life, flushing with hope, glow. 
commenced, and soon became warm and bloody. Ajjing with 
constant and destructive fire was kept up. The sav-||now lifeless, 
age war-whoop, that burst from both ravines, filled||over ‘the dark and bloody ground ;’ friends and 
the air with loud and increased peals of discordant||enemies, the red and the white man, side by side, 
yells. It was soon discovered that the two ravines, ||quietly slumbering in eternal repose. 
which concealed the enemy, extended beyond the|/mering of the moon occasionally threw a faint ray of 
whole line of the Kentuckians, and now poured forth||light upon the mangled bodies of the dead, then a 
a countless horde of hungry cannibals prepared for||passing cloud enveloped all in darkness, and gave ad- 
slaughter and thirsting for blood. Todd and Trigg|{ditional horror to the feeble cries of a few, still linger- 
rushed forward, and fearlessly fronted the enemy ;||ing inthe last agoniesof protracted death, rendered 
they fought, they bled, and fell in the early part of||doubly appalling by the coarse growl of the bear, 
the action, nobly evincing that they were as brave in||the loud how] of the wolf, the shrill and varied notes 
the field of battle, as amiable in private life. The}|of the wild-cat and panther, feeding on the dead and 
patriot Harland was also slain, bravely defending||dying. Morgan beheld the scene with heart-rending 
himself, and proudly sustaining his country’s honor.||sensations, and looked forward with the apathy of 











Harland, Boon, and many others, 


and burning with 


catches no mice. 

He that by the plough would thrive, 

Himself must either hold or drive. 
_The eye of the master will do more work than both 
hishands. Nottooversee workmen is to leave them 
your purse open. 
A fat kitchen makes a lean will. 
If you would be rich, think of saving as well as 
getting. 
What maintains one vice would train up two chil- 
dren. 
Beware of little expenses—a small leak will sink 
a great ship. 
If you would know the value of money, go and try 
to borrow some—for he that goes borrowing goes 
sorrowing. 
Pride is as loud a beggar as want, and a great deal 
more saucy. 
Pride breakfasted with plenty, dined with poverty, 
and supped with infamy. 
Lying rides on debt’s back. 
He that hath a trade hath an estate; and he that 
hath a calling hath a place of profit and honor. A 
ploughman on his legs is higher than a gentleman on 
his knees, 
It is hard for an empty bag to stand upright. 
’ If you do not hear reason she will surely rap your 
knuckles. 
Creditors have better memories than debtors. 

For age and want save what you may, 











No morning’s sun lasta the whole day. 
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igreat length of time, my experience in this par- 
jticular is too limited to assert positively, but 
from what observations I have been able to 
‘make, 1am of opinion that it would compare 
\better with broken stone than might at first be 
‘imagined. The sides of the furrows in the near 
‘tracks would suffer abuse ; but when we con- 
‘sider that they would be three inches thick at 
ithe top, and four at the bottom, and that as they 
;would wear they would give more room, and 
ithereby be less likely to wear, it is not unrea- 
sonable to conclude that good timber well laid, 
junder an ordinary travel, would last on an ave- 
‘rage of fifteen years. The near tracks might 
m<|inot last more than ten, while the outer or off 
BB ax | tracks would last twenty. ‘There being little or 
F *j#/77,\ no jolting, or even jarring, the great source of 
wear in common roads, the track-rvad would 
|out-last all others, respect being had to the ma- 
, | terials of construction. 
Big. 3 | the purpose of draining, the depth of the fur-| “ In regard to the cost of constructing, and the 
| row admitting of this circumstance. || perpetuity of such a road, it may be well to ob- 
|| «The two near tracks ought to be laid about |serve that at present, on « great portion of the 
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| four feet apart, from centre to centre, and grav-| line, timber sufficient for the tracks abounds 
‘lelled or M’Adamized between them, for what I||/ within 30 to 50 feet of the centre; a great por- 
shall call the driver’s path. This path would |tion of which must be removed before the line 
llaccommodate footmen, horsemen, and team-|jean be improved in any manner. On no part 
isters, or, if thought best, a ee path | will — have os rol gee from ~ na- 
—_ «ag? is imay be constructed on each side of the outer||tive to its destined locality, and as regards per- 
[From the New-York Mechanics’ Magazine. } or a tracks. Four feet for the driver’s path,||petuity, the prospect is more favorable than 


_ Mr. Jno. S. Witviams, Engineer and Superin-|iand five feet each for the horse paths, together |that of M’Adamized roads in a country where 
intendant of the Cincinnati, Columbus, and/|with six inches on each side for the surplus |/lime-stone, the material of construction and re- 
Wooster Turnpike Company, some time since! |width of the outer tracks, make a total width || pair, is barely sufficient for other branches of 
undertook (gratuitously) to survey the route|/of fifteen feet from out to out of the two car-||improvement, during this and coming ages. 
from Goshen to Columbus, with a view as Of-||riage ways; eight and a half feet on each side ||Good oak and other timber can at all times and 
certaining the best means of constructing #!|would be the width of summer road and diteh forever be cultivated upon the sides of the road, 
turnpike road thereon. A report has been||in a 33 feet graduation. ||rendering it at once beautiful, pleasantly shady, 
made by him, and published by the board of}| “For the purpose of draining, these tracks ||and perpetual: advantages 7 no means at- 
directors, from which we learn that the esti-should be inclined not less than half a degree. ||tending M’Adamized roads, which will forever 
mated amount of forming a M’Adamized road/iIn fact, no part of any M’Adamized road ought||continue to exhaust the present existing mate- 
the distance of 81 miles, would be an expense)tg be less. The near or guttered tracks might||rial without there being a possibility of a renew- 
which Mr. W. doubts the propriety of incur-'|pe changed fo¢ a few inches at the foot of the||al. ‘This would in future prove to be a serious 
ring. Mr. W. enters into a detailed statement! slopes from the guttered to the flat form with-/|/disadvantage in districts of country but scantily 
to show that wood can be substituted for stone) out any inconvenience to the travel: this would ||supplied at present. 
in the improvement of roads, and gives instan-) form a side drain across the horse-paths. The} “ The horse paths, the driver’s path, and the 
ees, gathered from answers to interrogatories) |oyter tracks being flat would present no obsta-||summer roads, might be improved by laying up- 
put to several engineers, of the durability of ele to draining. ‘jon them acoat of gravelly earth, which abounds 
causeways so constructed, from which it ap-|) «By carriages keeping always tothe right, the |i many parts of the country destitute of stone, 
pears that good timber laid in clay, and partly)! power of this kind of road I conceive would be|/and can be procured and laid at a very small cost. 
covered, will last from 20 to 30 years. From|\much greater than that of common roads, for} “Gravelly earth will presentan even and plea- 
the estimates made by Mr. W. it appears that) more carriages could operate upon them with- |sant road to travel, if the weight of loaded 
to cover a road with timber hewn a foot square out obstruction or danger, than if allowed to run |wheels can be kept from it, as is witnessed on 
and covered with earth, of 20 feet wide only,||promiscuously. ‘the tow-paths of our canals, where constructed 
the expense would be $257,419 80. This plan|| « As respects the ease of travelling, a road thus ‘of that material. But I would suggest that the 
also is considered too expensive, and Mr. W. constructed being perfectly smooth and side-|/horse and driver’s paths be M’Adamized to the 
inserts @ proposition for a track road, con-!\wise level, I conceive it would be superlative. |\depth of six inches, which would be amply suf- 
structed of timber (see plate), the advantages) Jt is observable, in the travelling of M’Adam- ficient for any purposes for which it is intend- 
of which he thus describes : ized or other roads, that a great difficulty exists |ed: under this miglit be laid, say, six inches of 
“It becomes necessary to inquire m what jn keeping the wheels of waggons out of the |/gravelly earth, whenever it shall be found con- 
way timber, which is so plenty, and appears to) ruts or furrows that wear, or accident has made/||yenient. It might also be proper to gravel, say, 
last well, can be disposed of to our advantage./in the road. There seenfs to be a propensity | five fect of each summer road, or at least con- 
My reflections upon this subject have brought or habit in horses to follow each other, and con-'|struct the upper surface of them of the most 
me to believe that timber hewn flat and laid in! sequently torun in the same track. In this|!solid earth in the neighborhood. The tracks 
ways or tracks lengthwise of the road, to bear order they are the most easily driven, This!|may be laid of timber, round except the upper 
the pressure of wheels, would insure the end very propensity or habit of horses is a draw-|/surface. It would, however, be better to form 
desired. The method that I believe to be the) jack of twenty per cent. upon the permanence |them of large, well grown timber, split or cut 
best is to hew and lay four ways or tracks, of M’Adamized covers. It is our privilege, if |through the heart: the sides squared, so as to 
two quite flat, say one foot on the face, and two) not our duty, to turn if possible this propensity |take off the bark and white-wood. ‘These tracks 
furrowed or guttered so as to receive the near ¢o our advantage: thus, in such a road as the lmay be of pieces any convenient length, with 
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wheels of all waggons and carriages. lone under consideration, little or no trouble} 

“These tracks ought to be laid about five) would be necessary to keep the wheels steadily 
feet apart from centre to centre. The gutter and regularly in the tracks. When snow would 
or furrow made to reeeive the near wheels of cover the road and thereby render the tracks! 
earriages should be about 3 inches deep, and/\obseure, the chances would be in favor of the! 
say 4 inches flat in the bottom, the tops being poad being frozen so as to bear in any part, and| 
6 or 7 inches open. This would receive the! render the keeping of the tracks unnecessary. | 
wheels of all or most waggons. The centre!) «[y casea carriage of speed should overtake 
of this track, laid say 5 feet from the centre of|'one of burthen, it will be easy for it to mount 
jt fellow track, which is a foot on the face, over the driver's path and run in the left hand 
would give such a diversity of width, that while} track until an opportunity appears for it to re-| 
the near wheel is kept in the furrow the off sume its proper one: the driver's path being| 
wheel would be on the other track, notwith-| raised but three inches. | 
standing a small diversity in the width which) « As tothe lastingness of timber thus situated, || 
exists between the wheels of different waggons.|[ am of opinion it would be good. The earth || 

“ The face of the outer or off track should bel/or clay would completely envelope every stick 


laid on a level with the bottom of the furrow in/its whole length, except the upper surface, by 





the near or inner tracks, and the horse path||which its native juices would be completely) 
should be gravelled or M’Adamized on a level/|extracted, particularly if the timber be large 
with the face of the outer track, and rise gently|ienough to cut through the heart. As to the 
across the horse path towards the near track forlicapability of wood to sustain the travel for a 








the ends brought to a determinate thickness, 
and laid upen a block placed to receive them. 
The under side of the tracks ought to be 
straightened or partly flattened, in order to se- 
cure a more steady position of them. The 
earth ought to be closely applied to the bottom 
and sides, not only to effect this object, but to 
secure a more speedy extraction of the acid from 
the wood. ‘he limey quality transferred from 
M’Adamized horse and driver’s paths to the 
wooden tracks, would be likely to prevent both 
wear and decay. Where the road is necessa- 
rily much curved, it ought to be M’Adamized, 
and the tracks dispensed with, particularly if 
good material is convenient, which is almost 
invariably the case, where your line is crooked. 


'|'T’he line from Goshen to Columbus, as will be 


seen by the map, is laid almost entirely of long 
straight lines, not more than one mile and eigh- 
ty-two poles requiring to be M’Adamized, and 
that where the stone is most plenty. Eighty 
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miles of the line, therefore, is suitable for tracks, ||the English race-horse endures is genileness compar-|jing a good deal, found that whenever he approached 
which ought first to be laid of squared timber, |jed with the young Arabian. Probably the filly has||a gully, his sagacious horse invariably opposed his 
after which the two inner ones might be gutter- ||never before been mounted ; she is led out : her own-||wishes to cross at the particular spet he had been 
ed or furrowed by machinery propelled by steam||¢? Springs on her back, goads her over the sand and|/accustomed to, always endeavoring to lead off to 
or animal power, and moved along the tracks pane of the desert at full speed for fifty or sixty miles|janother part of the gully, where no passage was 
simultaneously as the operation proceeds. without one moment's respite. She is then forced,||/known to exist by his rider. Resolving to see whi- 
“ies Seeneael wasted of improvement, if steaming and panting, into water deep enough for her ther the cunning rogue would go, he gave him the 
je prop P ? “|\to swim. If immediately after this she will eat as if}|rein, and very soon found h If ied he gul 
found to answer the purposes of traffic and tra- t= y : : : Te cider 
2 deter tt chal lack lod ; nothing had occurred, her character is established, ly by a route he had never before followed. Still how- 
vel, whether it 5 ast equal to the expecta-|/and she is acknowledged to be a genuine descendant||ever, thinking that the former way was the nearest, 
tion of its inventor or not, will be found to be||of the Kochlani breed. The Arab isnot conscious of||he was curious enough to have both measured, when 
one of immense utility, by reason of the cheap-|/the cruelty which he thus inflicts. It is aninvaria-||he found the horse’s judgment correct ; that way be- 
ness of its first construction, which brings the ||ble custom, and custom will induce us to inflict many||ing the nearest by several hundred yards. 
first cost of improvements to a level with the/||a pang on those whom, after all, we love. 
scanty means of a country newly settled, and|| Ibrahim, a poor and worthy Arab, unable to pay a|| Veceraste Mouiv.—The first inroads of fertility 
as it were yet in the wilderness.” sum of money which he owed, was compelled to al-||on barrenness are made by the smaller lichens, which, 
Mr. Williams advocates, with much earnest-||!ow a merchant of Rama to become a partner with|/as Humboldt has well observed, labor to decompose 
ness, internal improvements of every descrip- him in a valuable mare. When the time came he)|the scorified matter of volcanoes, and the smooth and 
tion : the report is well drawn up, and is of it- could not redeem his pledge to this man and the mare||naked surfaces of sea-deserted rocks, and thus to 
self evidence that it has been done by a hand vr pea 4 jem for fall ek alder ae or raee Big “ree . gn be rr —_ 
: . : ore . plants will often obtain a footing where nothing else 
peers 5 ager the = he — It|\price was three hundred pounds, an enormous sum||could be attached. So small are many that they are 
eats. e tink, however, that in speaking) in that country. Ibrahim went frequently to Rama||invisible to the naked eye, and the decay of these 
of the probable advantages to be derived from/to inquire afier the mare; he would embrace her,||when they have flourished and passed through their 
systems that he recommends, he is rather too|/wipe her eyes with his handkerchief—rub her with||transient epochs of existence, is destined to form the 
sanguine of the result. We cannot do better||his shirt sleeves, and give her a thousand benedic-||first uxuvial layer of vegetable mould; the succes- 
than let Mr. W. speak for himself: ticns during the whole hours that he remained talking sive generations give successive increments to that 
“ Any state or nation that would adopt a gen-|to her. ‘* My eyes !” would he say to her, ‘*my||soil from which men are to reap their harvests, and 
eral system of internal improvement by roads jsoul ! my heart! must I be so unfortunate as to have}|cattle to derive their food; from which forests are 
|thee sold to so many masters and not keep thee my-|\destined to spring, and from which future navies are 
The interests of the different parts would be-||S¢!f? I am poor, my antelope! I brought thee up in|jto be supplied. But how is this frail dust to main. 
come one by the common course of intercom- me — ss aa child. I did never beat nor chide //tain its station on the smooth and polished rock, when 
munication. Inter-marriages would take place, |"'e*_ * Caresse | ches ins the fondags snemmer. God |lvitality has ceased to exert its influence, end the 
oul a eens diialen a6 aneuniitmnssthin preserve thee, my beloved! thou art beautiful, thou structure which fixed it has decayed? This is the 
perm bn Ae aiid ail *, en Ye art sweet, thou art lovely, God defend thee from en-||point which has been too generally overlooked, and 
. ‘ ‘pgs vious eyes !” which is the most wonderful provision of all: the 
the same time that wealth, the source of power, An Arab shieck or chief, who lived within fifty plant, when dying, digs for ‘tnell a grave, ra Tn 
would be thus increased, power itself would |imiles of Bussorah, had a favorite breed of horses.|lin the solid rock a sepulchre in which its dust may 
follow its consequence of the system. ‘The||He lost one of his best mares, and could not for &||rest. For chemistry informs us that not only do these 
means of intercourse would give a facility to long while discover whether she was stolen or had lichens consist in part of gummy matter, whieh causes 
the transportation of men to defend the country, ||strayed. Some time after, a young man of a differ-||their particles to stick together, but that they like- 
and stores to render those men comfortable ;|/ent tribe, who had long wished to marry his daughter,||wise form, when living, a considerable quantity of 
munitions of war, too, would reach every point |/but had always been rejected by the shieck, obtained/|oxalic acid; which acid, when by their decay set 
to render formidable those forces, which with ||*e lady’s consent and eloped with her. The shieck|/free, acts upon the rock, and thus is a hollow formed 
the greatest facility could be conveyed Bo as to pad his followers pursued, but the lover and his mis- in which the dead matter of the lichen is deposited. 
render the effective force double to what the ay aes — °T horse, made a — Furthermore, the acid, by combining with the lime- 
enune mcane would he without it. This syatem |e" Cecere* he old chief ewore that the|/stone or other material of the rock, will often pro- 
: +g ; - 7 fellow was either mounted on the devil, or on his fa-||duce an important ingredient in the vegetable mould: 
would at once unite the citizens as if they in-||yorite mare he had lost. After his return, he found||and not only this, the moisture thus conveyed into 
habited but a. small island, while at the same the latter was the case ; that the lover wasthe thief||the cracks and crevices of rocks and stones, when 
time they would be as strong as if they filled a|/of his mare as well as his daughter; and that he||frozen, rends them, and by continual degradation, 
vast territory. stole the one to carry off the other. The chief was}|/adds more and more to the forming soil. Successive 
Such a state of things is very desirable, and ||quite gratified to think he had not been beaten by a||generations of these plants successively perform their 
perhaps may occur, but we think it not likely |\mare of another breed ; and was easily reconciled to|/duties, and at length the barren breakers, or the pum. 
in our time. Mr. W. concludes the report thus :||the young man, in order that he might recover the’lice plains of a volcano, become converted into fruit. 
“The hand which guides this pen was among |/are, which appeared an object which he was more | /ful fields.—{ Professor Burnett's Lecture.] 
the first to fell the trees of the interminable ter- |S°licitous than about his daughter. Senate seam Gun Obie tes 
ritorial forest, to let the sun see the soil that|| Our horses would fare badly on the scanty nour- Sgn ity Mage wage: ee an 
nastvin tho steteal Ghia naentags mane vleen ishment afforded the Arabian. ‘The mare usually flower-garden, in which new blossoms are ever 
ing subjects > aenheniaiatan ‘sed polistten.” has but one or two meals in twenty four hours. Du- oF chet ~~ nig: a tame ee all 
wT . , ring the day she is tied at the door of the tent, ready |}! the Invisible One.—| Witsehe ‘] . 
Affording another instance that, in afree coun- for the Bedouin to spring, at a moment’s warning, | The first fault man commits is to take theories for 
try like this, industry and talent will always be |jinto the saddle ; or she is turned out before the tent||¢xPerience ; the second to consider his own experi. 
duly appreciated, and in most cases amply re-||ready saddled, the bridle merely taken off, and so/|/ence as that of all.—{Menzel.] 
warded. trained that she gallops up immediately at her mas- Where children are, is a golden age.—{Novales,} 
[Since the above was in type we have re-|jter’s call. At night she receives a little water, and| Between congenial minds, dissensions are most 


ceived a communication from Mr. Williams, by|/with her scanty provender of five or six pounds of painful, as discords are the harsher the nearer they 
? \|approach to concord.—{Jean Paul.] 


which we learn that the Company have deter-|/barley, or beans, and sometimes a little straw, she) A : h 
mined to construct eight miles of road on this|j!ies down content in the midst of her master’s family. |, a — me human race had but one neck, 
plan.—Eb. Mec. Maa.] She can, however, endure great fatigue; she will|/ve utone heart, grief two tears, and pride two 
travel fifty miles without stupping; she has been| hended knees,—{Ibid.] _ ; 
P ’ _ |/pushed, on emergency, one hundred and twenty miles, | I wo things fill my mind with ever new and in- 

Arabian Horses.—When the Mab falls from his and occasionally, neither she nor her rider has tasted ||creasing admiration and veneration, the oftener and 
mare, and is unable to rise, she will immediately ||food for three whole days. more constantly they occupy my thoughts—the starry 
stand still, and neigh until assistance arrives. If he Most of our readers probably are horsemen. Their |heavens above me, and the moral law within me,— 
lies down to sleep, as fatigue often compels him, in|/memories will supply them with many an instance} {Kant.} . 
the midst of the desert, she stands watchful over him, |/of intelligence and fidelity in their horses, and par-| Forgiveness is the finding again of something lost; 
and neighs and rouses him if either man or beast ap-||ticularly in the hackney—the every day companion| misanthropy, a prolonged suicide.—{Schiller.} 
proaches. Anold Arab hada valuable mare that had }Jof :aan. A friend of ours rode thirty miles from home| ‘There are moments in our life when we feel in. 
carried him for fifteen years in many a hard fought }/on a young herse which he had bred, and which had ||¢lined to press to our bosom every flower, and every 
battle, and many a rapid weary march ; at length, |/never before been in that part of the country. ‘The} distant star, every worm, and every darkly imaged 
eighty years old, and unable longer to ride her, he}/road was difficult to find, but by dint of inquiry he| loftier spirit—an embracing of all nature like our 
gave her, anda scimetar, that had been his father’s, |/at length reached the place he sought. Two years beloved.—{ Ibid. ] 
to his eldest son, and told him to appreciate their |/passed over, and he had again occasion to take the In his gods man paints himself.—{Ibid.] 
value, and never lie down to rest until he had rubbed|/same journey. No one rode this horse but himself, Without humility,man is a perpetual lie.—{Gellert. } 
them both as bright as a looking glass. In the first |/and he was perfectly assured that the animal had nct Folly is the queen of the world; we all mere or 
skirmish in which the young man was engaged he||since been in that direction. Three or four mileg||!ess wear her livery, her orders, her crosses, and her 
was killed, and the mare fell into the hands of the/||before he reached his journey’s end he was benight bells.—[ Zimmerman. ] 
enemy. When the news reached the old man, he ex-|/ed. He had to traverse moor and common, and he Intellectual and moral excellence are the two poles 
claimed that “life was no longer worth preserving, ||could scarcely see his horse’s head. The rain began of the axis around which the globe of humanity re- 
for he had lost both his son and his mare, and he||ig pelt. ** Well,” thought he, ‘here am I, far from volves.—{Herder.] 
grieved for one as much as the other,” and he imme-|/any house, and know not, nor can I see an inch of||_ Virtue is a flower which blooms in all climates.— 
diately sickened and died. my road. I have heard much of the memory of the (Ghlenschloger.] 

Man, however, is an inconsistent beitfg. The Arab|/horse—it is my only hope—so, my fine tellow,” Poetry is a butterfly on the flower of the world.— 
who thus lives with and loves his horses, regarding throwing the reins on his horse’s neck, ‘‘ goon.” In [Menzel.] 
them as his most valuable treasure, sometimes treats||half an hour he was safe at his friend’s gate, Envy and cavilling sre powerless against true me- 
them with a cruelty scarcely to be believed, and not|} Cunningham in his valuable account of New South rit. A rushlight may be blown out, but not a sun.— 
at all to be justified. The severest treatment which" Wales, says, ‘A friend of mine in the habit of rid. [ Weisser. } 








and canals would do away sectional jealousy. 
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[From the Farmer's Journal.} 

Brrev or Catrise.—The only reason that 
can be assigned why the farmer does not find 
the raising of cattle the most lucrative branch 
of his calling, is that he does not pay proper 
attention to the breeds of those he keeps. No 
point is so much neglected—while it is at the 
same time generally acknowledged that none 
could be more profitably attended to. If the 
farmer would sit down and make a careful es- 
timate of the difference in the profit upon a 
good and a poor animal, he would readily see 
the importance of this subject. The writer of 
this recently sold two cows of the same age— 


the one a good, and the other a poor cow. Both)| 


came in at three years old, and both have had 
a calf every spring since. Both were sold 
without the calf—the best for $30, and the 
poorest for $17. Since the sale 1 have, as is 
my custom, proceeded to “ count the cost,” or 
to estimate the Joss and gain in the case. The 
following is the result—estimating that $25 is 
the amount in butter, cheese, &c. obtained year- 
ly from the best cow ; that the other gave only 
half as much milk, and had poorer calves ; and 
that the expense of keeping was the same for 
both : 





BEST COW. 
Amount in four years in butter, 
cheese, &c. w " > $100 
Am't of 4 calves, sold for $4 each, 16 
*“* for which cow sold, - a 30 
omum 346 
Keeping four winters on hay, &c. 40 
es ‘* summers to grass, 16 
— 56 


Nett profit from cow, 90 





POOR COW. 
Amount in four years, in butter, , 

cheese, &c. - - - ° 850 
Amount of 4 calves sold for $3 each, 12 
a for which cow sold, - 17 

— 79 
Keeping four winters on hay, &c. = 40 
‘ “* summers to grass, 16 

— 56 

Nett profit from cow, 23 


Now suppose that instead of raising these} 
the best cow sold—for at 4 years old both cows 
had cost me the same in raising—I then have 
a nett profit on the best cow of 60 dollars, while| 
on the poorer I sustained an actual loss of $7. 
In my estimate I may not have calculated pre-| 
cisely the cost of keeping, &c.; but this does 
not affect the difference between the good and| 
the poor cow, estimated from its ultimate bear-| 
ing upon my purse. I only ask my brother far-| 
mers to look at this calculation, and see how} 
much they loose by keeping poor cows. On)! 
other stock the same difference exists between! 
the good and the poor; and if those who see| 
this fact as I do, will still persist in their ne- 
glect of their breeds, it can only be through that 
almost infatuation which sometimes dictates) 
their agricultural principles. 

In my next, Mr. Editor, I will briefly give 
my views on the best breeds, manner of im- 
proving, &c. A DairyMan. 


cows, I had bought them at the same for panne: 








Farrentne Hogs.—Boil potatoes and sweet 
apples, mixed with a little rye or oatmeal. For 
this purpose every farmer ought to have a kettle 
set in an arch, into which pumpkins, squashes, 
sweet apples, peas, corn in the ear, and other} 
vegetables, may be thrown to be boiled with 


made a barrel of permanent cordial, like cider, 
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Exrraorpinary Butt.—The man who raised|| steady and free from perturbation, not meddlin 


|\best stock of eattle, heretofore, or any extraor-|| 
idinary animal, has received not only honor, but 


la premium. Mr. H. Wheeler, of Nelson, has beat 
‘them all. He killed a bull only 14 months old), 
lon the 5th inst. which, on being dressed, was} 
found to the surprise of the beholders, to have 
/hoarded up the substantials which made him 

the most valuable animal of his size ever raised|| 
lin America! Bank bills, in good order, and) 
well conditioned—not a counterfeit among 
ithem—were taken from the animal, to the 
iamount of $61. The owner challenges com-|| 
|petition. 

| A Solution of the Above—One day last 
week, Mr. Samuel Derby, of Nelson, in the 
jact of taking off a string from his pocket to 
jmeasure a pair of cattle he was about to pur- 
ichase, pulled out his pocket-book unconscious-|. 
jly, containing $61 in bank bills. The pocket- 
book was soon afterwards seized by a yearling 
‘bull, and before it could be extricated was pret- 
ity well masticated and swallowed. The bull)! 
|was immediately killed, and all the money taken}; 
from the stomach of the animal uninjured !— 
i[N. H. Sentinel.] 


\Leaves for Manure. By a Lasorine Farmer. 
[From the New-England Farmer. } 

Mr. Eprror,—Sir: I agree with your cor- 
respondent, L. L., that leaves are very valua- 
ble in a dungheap ; but believe me, sir, and I 
speak from full experience of their effects, if 
the cattle were littered with them as profusely 
as he speaks of—if ‘twenty substantial loads) 
were used for the daily and thorough littering 
of eight or ten cattle, from the time they were 
housed in the fall until they were pastured in 
the spring,”—I should value the manure ool 
mixed at less than half that of a heap in which 
the leaves were used in proportion to other lit.| 
ter, say straw and refuse hay, as one to four. 
Indeed, I think such a manure would be good} 
for nothing. Used sparingly, leaves are one of|' 
the best ingredients in a dungheap; used in| 
profusion, they are one of the worst. My barn-| 
yard is so situated that | command any quan- 
tity I please. Wood-land commences within 
four rods of one corner of the barn, and extends 
in two directions, eight and ten miles, yet the | 
quantity of feaves [ use does not exceed three| 
or four loads annually. When I tell you that} 
I make as many as eight loads apiece to all my 
neat cattle, and more than ten to my hogs ; that 
I cart eelgrass a distance varying from one to 
two miles, to litter them with occasionally, and 
mix with the dung ; that I shall be able, the pre. 
sent year, to dress eight acres, at the rate of 
twenty loads per acre; that I have the very 
place he recommends to receive the “ washings 
of the sink’’—you will not impute to indolence 
or apathy, that I use leaves so sparingly in my 
dungheaps. 








| 
| 








Corpiats, Ciper, anp Wine.—One gallon| 
of Raspberries or Strawberries, when properly | 
mashed, squeezed, and the juice mixed with! 
the requisite quantity of water, sugar, and bran-| 
dy, will make one and a half gallons of rich,| 
beautiful cordial, having all the good qualities 
of Madeira wine. There is no loss in adding 
sugar to the fresh juice, as the quantity in-| 
creased thereby is of more value than the} 
sweetening. T’wo years since, last July, I 





without brandy. I took the pure juice of the 
ripest apples, sweetening it at the rate of half 


meal. It is a fact well ascertained, that a|\a pound of muscovado sugar to the gallon, I 
bushel of corn or other grain, ground, will fatten|/took then an empty cask, and after fumigating 
a hog nearly or quite as much as two bushels} it well with the smoke of brimstone, I poured]. 
given to him hard, in the ear or kernel. In| into it through a strainer about three gallons of 
the latter case it is imperfectly masticated, and} the juice, then fumigated it again with the brim- 


of course not well digested. Boiling the meal] 
makes it still better, and affords the advantage 
of adding other things to the mess, which im- 
prove its flavor, and add to the amount of nu- 
trition. It is to the economy of the hog-pen, 
what soups are in the kitchen.—{Kennebec 
Journal. } 


stone smoke, what the cask could contain, 
closed the bung, rolled the barrel backwards 
and forwards for the purpose of impregnating 
the inclosed liquid with sulphurious fume ; re- 
peated the process of pouring in, fuming, and 
jrolling, till the cask was filled, then bunged it 
up tight, placing it where it would be kept! 





)with it till Christmas, when I broached it, an 

better cider I never tasted. I never tried the 
experiment with any liquid but the juice of the 
apple: I expect the same process would suc- 
ceed similarly with the juice of the grape, or 
that of any other kind of fruit.—[Southern 
Agriculturist. | 





Ciper anp Wine Preventives or Sickness. 
—If fruit, cider, and wine, are so estimable in 
a pecuniary point of view, they are more so as 
promoters of health, strength, and cheerful- 
ness, as remedies for sickness, and a prevent- 
ive for many disorders. In the sickly districts 
of France and Germany, as I am credibly in- 
formed, the fever disappears at the approach of 
the vintage, although it is naturally the sickli- 
est season of the year, and the failure of fruit 
there is considered as a two-fold public calami- 
ty: for besides the loss of the staple commo- 
dity, sickness, if not pestilence, is pretty sure 
to follow. But why cross the Atlantic for in- 
stances when there is a sufficiency at home? 
The cider districts of the maritime parts of 
New-Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, and Virgi- 
nia, are naturally, perhaps, as sickly as any 
part of South Carolina ; but fevers there abate 
at the approach of the cider season, and di- 
minish in proportion as it advances, until 
they entirely disappear. Many of the farmers 
in those states dread a failure of fruit as they 
would the failure of harvest.—[Southern Agri- 
culturist. ] 

Remarks.—Will some of our correspond- 
ents give us a statement of some facts relative 
to the above opinion, that cider is a preventive 
of fevers.—[Epb. N. Y. Farmer.] 


Tur Acacta.—Emblem of Domestic Beauty. 
—Tints of the white, the golden, and the red 
rose, are beautifully intermingled with the rich 
blossom of the Acacia. It is found in the most 
retired places, and it blooms the fairest in the 
closeness of its own foliage. It loves the mossy 
rock and solitary grove, and pines away in the 
gay garden and crowned parterre. Nourmahal 
sings, 

‘Our rocks are rough, but smiling there 
The Acacia waves a” yellow hair, 
Lonely and sweet, nor loved the less 
For flowering in a wilderness— 

Then come, thy Arab maid will be 

The loved and lone Acacia tree.” 

There could be no fitter emblem of a beauti- 
ful woman, flourishing in the retirement of her 
home, secluded from the vanities of “‘ crowded 
life,” and adorning with her bloom the abode of 
domestic affection. 

Tur Manprake.—Emblem of a Guilty Con- 
science.—This plant is dark and gloomy ; it 
seeks the shade, and is noxious to the earth 








| where it grows. If its leaves are plucked, after 


the night dew has descended, they utter asound 
like a human cry. So guilt flies to the shade, 
and empoisons’ every thing around it; and so 
when innocence sleeps calmy in its midnight 
pillow, guilt shrieks under the infliction of mer- 
ciless conscience. 
“ The phantom forms—oh ! touch not them, 
That appal the murderer’s sight ; 
Lurk in the fleshly Mandrake’s stem, 
That shricks when torn at night.” 





THE DAISY—sy joun MASON Goop, M. D 


Not worlds on worlds, in phalanx deep, 
Need we to prove a God is here ; 
The daisy, fresh from winter's sleep, 
Tells of his hand in lines as clear. 
For who but He that arched the skies, 
And pours the a living flood, 
Wondrous alike in all He tries, 
Could rear the daisy’s purple bud ? 
Mould its green cup, its wiry stem— 
Its fringed border nicely spin ; 
And cut the gold embossed gem, 
That, set in silver, gleams within ? 
And fling it, unrestrain’d and free, 
O’er hill, and dale, and desert sod, 
That man, where'er he walks, may see, 
In every step the stamp of God ? 


























